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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God 
The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Institute of World Affairs 


Jane Welch 


HE Institute of World Affairs, an or- 
ganization for all those interested in 
people and their problems all over the 
world, opened its fifth annual session at 
Ferry Beach, August 19. The keynote was 
Latin-American relations. ‘ 

One of the principal lecturers was Dr. 
Raul d’Eca, for many years a resident of 
Brazil, and today an American citizen and 
official of the Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. He dealt mainly with 
“International Relations of Latin-Ameri- 
can States.” He discussed in detail cer- 
tain special problems involving relations 
between this country and Mexico and the 
smaller countries of Central America. He 
described fully the social and political 
conditions of all the Latin-American coun- 
tries. Especially, Dr. d’Eca wished to 
impress upon the members of the institute 
the fact that relations between the United 
States and Latin-American countries have 
not always been good. Fortunately, 
they are now, but there are certain prob- 
lems which must be studied and treated 
carefully to prevent unfriendly relations 
again resulting. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
d’Eca presented charming, informal de- 
scriptions of Brazil, Mrs. d’Eca empha- 
sizing, in regard to her own experiences, 
features of that country which people 
never read about. For did you know that 
in Brazil there are no loaves of bread, 
that people shake hands three times in 
parting, that no butter is served at the 
table, and that one does not go shopping 
alone? 

Another Latin-American visitor was 
Enrique Naranjo, former Colombian con- 
sul at Boston, and an expert in Latin- 
American trade and commerce. He lec- 
tured on ‘‘The United States of Colombia,’’ 
and contrasted trade promotion methods 
of totalitarian states with those of the 
United States. 

Important and successful were the 
Round Table discussions. That on Latin 
America developed into a lively panel dis- 
cussion, in which, however, it was finally 
agreed upon by all that the Latin-American 
policy of the United States needs to be 
very carefully considered. Dr. John Nor- 
mano, a:member of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical Association, and an author- 
ity on Latin America, was one of the 
prominent leaders during the week. 

The institute was glad to welcome again 
to Ferry Beach George Boncescu, financial 
counselor of the Rumanian Legation, 
Washington, D. C., who lectured infor- 
mally about Rumania, and showed in- 
teresting films depicting life in that coun- 
try. Through the courtesy of the Ru- 
manian Legation at Washington, beautiful 
embroideries were on display. 

Prof. Melvin H. Laatsch, of the political 
science faculty of the University of Ver- 


mont, replaced Professor Chesley Hubbard 
on the Institute of World Affairs faculty 
this year. He lectured during the week on 
“The Attitude of the United States toward 
Other Nations.” It was fortunate that 
Professor Laatsch was available, particu- 
larly since he had just been discussing in 
the University of Vermont Summer 
School, the real interest of the United 
States in the affairs of Europe. His in- 
terpretations of “‘Mein Kampf” and the 
Neutrality Act were splendid. Said Pro- 
fessor Laatsch, ‘“‘The most pressing need 
in American foreign relations today is a 
definite policy which entails amendments. 
to the present act. The world should 
know that the United States stands on the 
side of right against force.” 

Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, dean of the 
institute, lectured extensively on “The 
Colonial Empires,” bringing into his lec- 
tures analyses of each new development in 
the European situation. 

In his Sunday morning address, Dr. 
Louis Craig Cornish, president of the 
International Association for Free Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, spoke on 
the pertinent subject ‘The History of 
Czechoslovakia.’”’ He emphasized the in- 
domitable spirit of John Huss, noted leader 
of the Czechs. ‘‘Those who killed John 
Huss,’”’ said Dr. Cornish, ‘expected that. 
his belief in liberty would perish with him, 
but they were wrong. The spirit of John 
Huss, against overwhelming obstacles, has 
led his people. John Huss is not dead. He 
walks.’”’ Both Dr. Cornish and Professor 
Laatsch stressed the fact that because the 
United States is one of the most powerful 
nations on earth it rather than lesser na- 
tions should determine the course of his- 
tory and exert a mighty influence on behalf 
of the comity of nations and peace. 

George Pershing, of the Spanish Refugee 
Relief Campaign, at the institute’s Get- 
Together Party spoke on the results of 
the Spanish Revolution and the actual 
condition of the refugees. It is interesting 
to note that the Spanish Refugee Relief 
Campaign is going on now to raise one 
million dollars. 

Another speaker was Dr. Robert C. Dex- 
ter, director of the department of foreign 
relations of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and a strong friend of the in- 
stitute. His topic was ‘A Federal Union 
of the Democracies of the World.” 

Mrs. Carol Restall, vice-president of the 
institute, served as an efficient editorial 
adviser, and Mrs. Louise Prescott Inman, 
librarian of the institute, was in charge of 
the book and periodical exhibit in Rowland 
Hall. 

Maintaining the perfect Ferry Beach 
balance, the members of the institute en- 
joyed several extra-curricula activities 
during the week under the guidance of the 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


ORE important than anything else that is to 
come before the session of the Universalist 
General Convention in Washington is the 

general attitude of our ministers and people as they 
face world conditions today. 

It is important that we deal with pensions and 
arrange a pension plan that will be fair so far as this 
is possible to both young and old. It is important 
that we back up our officers as they battle with leth- 
argy, indifference, inefficiency and selfishness. 

It is important that we state our religious con- 
victions in precise words. 

But the great question by which the success or 
failure of the Washington Convention will be meas- 
ured is the question of the vitality of our religious ex- 
perience—the strength of our religious faith. 

When we meet in Washington we shall meet 
probably in a city rent and torn with political con- 
troversy. An election for the Presidency is in the 
offing and politicians on both sides will have this clearly 
in mind. 

Six weeks of war will be behind us and our minds 
will be full of war bulletins, the precision of the Ger- 
mans, the heroism of the Poles, the sinking of ships, 
the bombing of cities, and the terrible loss of life as 
man tries to stop the war machine with his naked 
body. 

Bitter controversy will be raging over our own 
neutrality laws and over the plan of the President to 
revise those laws that we may no longer be “un- 
neutral.” 

Can we build sessions in which the religious spirit 
will be uppermost? Can we fill men and women 
with faith and courage? Can we make them sure 
that the work of the church is needed today as never 
before in history? We believe that we can do these 
great things if we go to Washington with the spirit 
of prayer. 

It will be a great thing to have the figures straight 
when we go into the sessions of the General Conven- 
tion, but it will be a greater thing to have God with us. 

And when we write these words we remember the 
words of Lincoln to the delegation that spoke to him 
about the importance of making the North realize that 
God was with them. He said that he was not so 
much concerned with trying to get God on his side as 
he was in getting himself on to God’s side. 

What is the way of righteousness? What is the 
duty of realistic men in pursuit of idealistic ends? 

Can we come from Washington more free of 
prejudice and passion than when we went there? 

Can we get larger views? Can we be made more 


socially minded and more determined to serve the 
human family as a whole? 

We cannot expect to achieve fully all these great 
things in one convention, but we can set our faces in 
the right direction and perhaps find help and strength 
to travel on a little way. 


* * 


DOCTOR DIEFFENBACH AND HIS MIND 

OCTOR ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH con- 

tributed the thirty-first article in an interesting 
series of The Christian Century upon “How My 
Mind Has Changed in This Decade.” 

It is of especial interest to liberals, both because 
Doctor Dieffenbach is an interesting man and because 
many have been puzzled by his belonging to both 
the humanist and to the Oxford groups at the same 
time. 

We find upon study of this article that his mind 
has not changed. He says again, although more bril- 
liantly and consecutively, the things that he has been 
saying. 

Nothing according to Doctor Dieffenbach is as 
important to the churches and to the ministry just 
now as theology. It is a disgrace to a minister to de- 
clare that he is a parson and not a theologian. It is 
his business to be a theologian. It is a ‘‘banality’’ to 
say that religion is not doctrine but life: 

“We can walk the difficult and dangerous ways 
of this world only when we go to the aboriginal foun- 
tain of religion, this is to theology.” 

Then Doctor Dieffenbach cites history. Until 
Karl Barth came thundering along, the modernists 
had everything pretty much their own way. They did 
not see it, Doctor Dieffenbach thinks, but the logical 
outcome of their thinking was humanism. With 
Barth came the great reversal of the past ten years. 
All of these modernists started at the work of re- 
establishing theism. They are poor theologians, they 
have not done much, but they are trying. Yet all this 
is futile business. The movement is toward humanism. 
The rebuilt house will not stand because the momen- 
tum of history is against it. The sweep in theology 
is toward the manward side but, as Doctor Dieffen- 
bach puts it, with “no necessity of abandoning either 
the word God or the spiritual qualities which taken 
together into a unity represent for all needed purposes 
the equivalent of the old theism which in so many re- 
spects cannot be accepted by the intelligence of the 
modern world.” 

What we find it difficult to reconcile is such elo- 
quent insistence upon theology and such complete 
tossing of an objective God out of the window. Nor 
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do we see why humanists so strenuously object to the 
use of language in its accepted sense and declare that 
they are theologians and not “ethical culturists.” 

We wish that a humanist would give us a system- 
atic treatise on theology with a God in it who is 
no more than the sum total of the spiritual qualities 
inman. What would the chapter headings say? 

And with profound respect for the wide reading 
and high ability of Doctor Dieffenbach, are there not 
a number of non sequiturs in his argument? 

For example, there is “the great seminal and 
heretical idea of Visser ’t Hooft’’ that God and man 
are of the same essence. “From which it follows,” 
says our theologian, “‘in inescapable consistency, that 
since man is like God and God is like man, there is 
no right or reason for anyone to speak of the Al- 
mighty Other.” But what if God is like man plus? 
Some Jews rather far back in history taught that God 
made man in His own image, but they did not deduce 
from that the teaching that all of divinity was thereby 
expressed in humanity. By the new teaching the 
whole scheme of redemption is done for as Doctor 
Dieffenbach asserts, but that work did not begin with 
the “‘Humanist Manifesto” of May 1, 1938. It began 
when Jesus proclaimed an Almighty Father. 

Doctor Dieffenbach is at his best when he consid- 
ers the strange dogmatisms of Barthianism and at his 
worst when he says that it would be easier for him to 
be a fundamentalist than a modernist. If the logical 
outcome of modernism is humanism, why is he not 
with these brethren, even if some of them have been 
backsliders in recent years? 

He answers the question in part when he declares 
that they are half under authority and half free, and 
that he cannot be halved or hyphenated. “It is ab- 
horrent for me,” he says, “‘to straddle or muddle.”’ 

There is a really beautiful close to the article in 
which Doctor Dieffenbach gives us his religious be- 
liefs and in which he draws for us the picture of the 
“universal personality” that he calls God made by 
“reflection upon empirical facts.’’ For ourselves, 
however, still down in the muddling stage, not even 
the best in Charley Morrison to which Doctor Dief- 
fenbach pays such a glowing tribute, added to the 
best in our beloved ‘“‘Dief’’ himself with all the other 
editors thrown in for good measure, can make a Deity 
quite large enough for our many and varied needs. 

* * 


INSIDE GERMANY 


HEN Niemoeller, the great leader of the Con- 
fessional Church in Germany, began the 
second year of his imprisonment in a concen- 

tration camp, he wrote: “I am like a ship at sea in a 
pa a dragging its anchors, but the cable still 
olds.” 

The Federal Council Bulletin gives us the text 
of a pamphlet privately circulated among church 
members in Germany which deals with the question, 
“How does the continued imprisonment of Martin 
Niemoeller affect us?” 

The answer given is: “It demands that we should 
recognize that Martin Niemoeller is not in the Sach- 
senhausen concentration camp as a private individual 
but that in him the entire Confessional Church and all 


men who are fighting for the freedom of the Gospel in 
Germany have been thrown into prison. It demands 
that wherever we are we do not keep our mouths shut 
like dumb dogs but speak out what God has ordered 
us to speak, and that we fight for the freedom of His 
Church and for the authority of the Gospel in Ger- 
many. As long as Martin Niemoeller is in the con- 
centration camp there is set up in our midst a signal, 
visible from afar, that the Church of Jesus Christ in 
Germany is in bonds.”’ 

If Hitler is overthrown, as we pray God he may be, 
it may be that history will give his treatment of Nie- 
moeller and the Church as an important factor in the 


final result. 
* * 


FAITH HAS SOME ALLIES 

S faith a pathway to reality or an example of wish- 
ful thinking? The way in which we handle that 
question will be a mighty factor in determining 
new accessions to the liberal church. A mighty asset 
for the church is the humility of the latest science and 
of the latest psychology. The awareness of millions 
that they are in direct relationship with God is not so 
easily tossed out of the window. Great scholars are 
saying ‘“maybe.’’ That general atmosphere of men 
and women outside the church, which relates itself so 
closely to what people are thinking inside the church, 

is becoming a better atmosphere. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
In Boston, the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention has been holding an im- 
portant meeting during the past week. The directors 
of the Universalist Publishing House held one joint 
session with this board. 


What a winter this will be for the study of the 
New Testament and the writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The spirit in man is supreme—the way of 
God is direct, we have all the power we need within 
us. 


The power of the printed page is recognized by 
all the warring nations and leaflets flutter down and 
are read after radio sets have been confiscated and an 
iron censorship has imprisoned a nation. 


By their prompt and vigorous denials, broadcast 
and rebroadcast, that they sank the “Athenia,” the 
Germans show that now they sense the power of 
world opinion. 


“When people say that they hate gossip,” re- 
marked the son of an upholsterer to Logan Pearsall 
Smith, “remember that some of them do really hate 
it 

It is interesting now to recall Hitler’s published 
utterances on the utility of lies in building up the 
morale of a country. : 


“There is a homely kind of atheism,’’ said an 
Englishman lately, “called worry.” 
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Marion Daniel Shutter 


Eis an unusually gifted minister and an unusually 

strong man who can serve one church for over 

half a century. Such a minister and such a 

man was Dr. Marion Daniel Shutter, minister of the 

Universalist Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 

Minn., from August 1853 to August 1939. Suddenly 

and without warning after a day of constructive work 

Dr. Shutter died at one o’clock Thursday morning, 
August 31. 

In spite of the fact that the funeral service was 
held on Saturday afternoon preceding the long Labor 
Day week end, the Church of the Redeemer was filled. 
From eleven o’clock until two, the hour of the service, 
the body lay in state as friends and parishioners filed 
past to look on the face of 
their pastor and fellow 
citizen. 

Dr. David Nelson 
Beach, minister of Plym- 
outh Church, officiated 
and read scriptural pas- 
sages frequently used by 
Dr. Shutter. Speaking of 
his long time friend Dr. 
Beach said: 

“Two years ago I re- 
ceived from a family friend 
in Maine an interesting 
letter. She is an outstand- 
ing scientist, an honored 
teacher at the University 
of Maine. Several text- 
books and many articles 
and monographs bearing 
her name are widely hon- 
ored among her peers in 
biology. 

“While here in Min- 
neapolis she had _ tele- 
phoned me to announce 
her plan to see me at the 
close of our service the 
following Sunday. Her 
letter apologized for the 
miscarriage of her plans, 
and explained that she had 
discovered that Doctor Shutter was to preach on that 
Sunday. The chance to hear him caused her to waive 
her plans. She went on to say, as I remember her 
words, ‘‘No one can possibly conceive what it meant 
to me to hear Dr. Shutter’s voice again after an ab- 
sence of nearly thirty years. As a girl I had listened 
to that magnificent voice Sunday after Sunday, year 
after year. And now again I felt the sweep of his 
mind, his avidity for truth, his tolerance and wisdom.”’ 
It was a joy to tell Dr. Shutter about this letter and to 
send its author my blessing and his. 

“Among those of us who are here today and those 
who wish they might be here, I doubt not that we 
might multiply such instances thousands of times over. 

“Dr. Shutter’s sparkling wit, the catholicity of 
his interests and his knowledge; the compassion which 


made him at once a devoted pastor and a far-visioned 
pioneer leader in civic and social enterprise; his tol- 
erance and patience in lesser matters, his convictions 
and impatience in vital matters; his classic English; 
his incisive phrases, his pithy stories, and his prophetic 
passions; his sheer friendliness, his loyalty and love 
in his family and among his intimates; his patriotic 
ardor—our hearts need no eloquence this day to re- 
mind us of qualities like these which won him honor 
and influence in this city and the great northwest, 
and far and wide beyond even the broad spaces of our 
vast mid-continent. 

“T deem it a fortunate circumstance for us all that 
the natural limitations under which I labor in trying 
to suggest Dr. Shutter’s 
great career and influence 
may be made good by a 
statement from Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
the Universalist weekly, 
The Christian Leader. Dr. 
van Schaick is a lifelong 
associate and admirer of 
Dr. Shutter. He said: 
‘I am greatly saddened 
by the death of our great- 
est preacher and one of 
my beloved friends. The 
great record he has made 
and the lasting traditions 
of his eloquence, wit, con- 
secration and kindness, be- 
long forever to our history. 
Deepest sympathy to all.’ 

“Vivid and vital 
though tributes like these 
may be, and we could mul- 
tiply them many-fold, we 
each feel today that Dr. 
Shutter himself was more 
than all he wrought. He 
was, indeed, a great soul. 
He breathed a boundless 
and gracious air, fresh- 
ened by every wind of 
God. His mind was at 
home in vast orbits beyond the ken of many of us. 
He had brooded deeply upon life, death and human 
destiny. He had grown great to match his thoughts, 
his universe, and his God. 

“And yet, great though he was, Dr. Shutter will 
endure in our memories tenderly as a sympathetic 
friend. In word and example he brought us counsel 
in confusion, courage in despair, the compulsions of 
righteousness and the comforts of love.” 

Following the prayer and committal the congre- 
gation closed the service by rising and singing one of 
Dr. Shutter’s favorite hymns, ‘Nearer My God to 
Thee.” 

Marion Daniel Shutter was born at New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, August 4, 1853. He did his under- 
graduate work at Wooster College where, after elec- 
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tion to the Honorary Scholastic Society of Phi Beta 
Kappa, he received the degree of B. A. in 1876. 
While in college Dr. Shutter was a member of the 
national student fraternity Beta Theta Pi. In 1879 he 
received an M. A. from Wooster. His other degrees 
were B. D., University of Chicago, 1881, D. D., St. 
Lawrence University, 1891, LL. D., Fargo Col- 
lege, 1921. On June 30, 1887, Dr. Shutter married 
Mary E. Wilkinson of Madison, Wis. Mrs. Shutter 
and one son, Major Arnold W. Shutter, survive 
him. 

Dr. Shutter was not merely an eloquent preacher. 
He was also an active social worker and civic leader. 
He was moreover one who understood the primary 
importance of the printed word and he brought the 
full force of a skillful writer to the aid of his ministry. 
He was thus the author of many books and mono- 
graphs. Among these are “Wit and Humor of the 
Bible,” “Justice and Mercy,” ‘‘A Child of Nature,” 
“Life of James Harvey Tuttle,” “History of Minne- 
apolis.”’ As chairman of the Minneapolis Vice Com- 
mission in 1910 Dr. Shutter wrote the report of the 
commission. He was also joint editor of ‘‘Progressive 
Men of Minnesota.” 

In the midst of a busy life as minister and citizen 
Dr. Shutter found time and energy to serve his de- 
nomination. He was leader of our forces in the North- 
west. For several years he served as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 


tion. From 1911 to 1915 he was president of the 
General Convention. Always, before and after his 
official connection, Dr. Shutter was a respected and 
influential leader in our fellowship. The writer, in 
common with many other of the younger ministers, 
knew Dr. Shutter as one whose good will transcended 
all disagreements on matters of denominational 
policy. It would be pleasant to editorialize on Dr. 
Shutter’s unfailing friendship for his younger brethren 
but space forbids. 

The entire Universalist fellowship joins with the 
people of Minneapolis in mourning the loss of our 
fciend and leader. With full hearts we subscribe to 
the inscription on the program of the memorial service 
held in Plymouth Congregational Church Sunday, 
September 3. 


Marion Daniel Shutter 
An Ardent Patriot 
A Conscientious Public Servant 
A Pioneer in Social Service 
A Civic Leader 
Author and Lecturer 
A Churchman of Nationwide Influence 
In His Family Ever Loving 
A Vital Friend 
A Sympathetic Pastor 
A Classic and Discerning Preacher 
A Prophet of Righteousness 


Bs, Fei, 


The Test of Neutrality 


Howard D. Spoerl 


QUESTION rising in the minds of many at this 
time is whether or not the nation learned any- 
thing from the experience acquired between 

the years 1914 and 1917, during the period of war in 
Europe from which it unsuccessfully attempted to hold 
aloof. That we have had much opportunity to profit 
from our experience is shown by the publication in 
recent years of numerous factual analyses of that 
critical portion of our history. One of these books, 
“Road to War’ by Walter Millis,* seems especially 
pertinent at the moment. In it the author shows 
that the United States ultimately entered the conflict 
because this country had never been really neutral 
in the first place. As Millis repeatedly puts it in the 
course of his demonstration, American neutrality was 
a neutrality that took for granted the rightness of the 
Allied cause and depended on an Allied victory. 
From the outset “Prussianism’’ was generally re- 
garded as the enemy of civilization, not only by large 
numbers of citizens but likewise by most of the mem- 
bers of our government, at least in terms of unofficial 
sympathies. 

The parallel with the present is striking in the 
extreme. Where in this country is it not pretty much 
taken for granted that “Hitlerism” is utterly odious 
and a thing to be obliterated? This was implicitly 
recognized in the recent wise observation of President 
Roosevelt that while the goverament will endeavor to 
remain neutral, citizens are certain to be partisan in 


*Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935. 


their attitudes. The question as to whether we have 
learned anything thus becomes that of whether we are 
going to get off on the wrong foot a second time. With 
such a possibility already manifestly in evidence, it 
would seem desirable for the people of a supposedly 
neutral nation to possess and to learn to apply a 
test of neutrality. Such a test is suggested in Millis’ 
characterization of the kind of ‘neutrality’? we ob- 
served on the previous occasion. 

It amounts to this: Do we stand for neutral na- 
tional policies in the sense that we are able to con- 
template a military victory by the Germans as well as 
one by the Allies? Are we capable of grappling with 
the prospect of a Europe no longer dominated by 
England and hedged by the comfortable security of 
the Royal Navy? Can we visualize clearly and 
realistically a world in which we shall live at peace 
with new nations stemming from some unfamiliar 
Central European tradition rather than the time- 
honored Anglo-Saxon heritage? Are we prepared to 
make terms with and in part to assimilate a culture 
emphasizing Teutonic and perhaps Slavic folk-ways 
and expressed in languages other than our own? If we 
can answer all these questions in the affirmative, there 
is some hope for American neutrality; if we cannot, 
there is none. 

If we can achieve these affirmative answers, it is 
by no means necessary that we should embrace the 
possibilities denoted by them with wild enthusiasm, 
but merely that we be able to fit our outlook pacifically 
into that kind of a world. Any steps to the contrary 
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that the United States may take in the months or 
years to come can have no result but an eventual em- 
broilment on the side of the Allies, precisely as occurred 
in 1917. This, then, is the test of neutrality. 

Perhaps we do not really want to be neutral. 
Perhaps neutrality carries with it too great a price, too 
objectionable an outcome. If this be the case, now 
and not later is the time to act in the other direction. 
It may be that we have become so habituated to being 
what Millis calls “‘a dependency of the British Em- 
pire,’ sociologically, psychologically, economically, 
and politically, that no independent American way 
will be sought or found. In that case, the sooner we 
join in the international eye-gouging the better— 
thereby putting ourselves on a level with the tradi- 
tional European criminals of all nations who can 
think politically only in terms of land-grabs and 
balances of power. On the basis of the opportunism 
and expediency that motivate national enterprises, 
there is something to be said for this course. But 
we must know what we are doing, whatever we do, 
and we must call a spade a spade. 

If this nation wishes to remain neutral, there is 
still some hope that it can do so. If it wishes to join 
the ranks of world empire, it will be more merciful to 
add decisive strength at the outset. But whichever 
it does, we are in for an unpleasant time of it. War is 
like that. Twenty-five years ago we were complete 
babes in the woods as regards diplomacy, propaganda, 
history, and trustworthy information. We are ina 
better position now, provided we are willing to face 
facts and to accept realities. It is to be hoped that 
never again will we surround any aspect of any war 
with romantic sentimentalism. War, regardless. of 
who participates, is murder and gangsterism, a nasty 
business all around. War on the level of national 
interests is a dogfight actuated on every side by the 
basest of acquisitive motives, regardless of what any 
side announces to the contrary. We are beginning to 
perceive, moreover, that as a routine touched off by 
government officials, statesmen, politicians, diplo- 
mats, and even legislative bodies, war is a sin against 
the people of every nation, and particularly of the 
nation misled by its respective quota of these fools 
and moral criminals. If we see these things clearly, 
resisting the blasphemous propaganda that puts God 
and humanity on the side of every armed force in the 
name of some nebulous and wordy “‘idealism’’—if we 
see these things and hold them fast—we are not likely 
to want war. Are we willing to court the discomforts 
of remaining neutral in order to keep this beast off our 
necks? 

The chief discomforts are contained in the formu- 
lation of the test of neutrality. More concretely, 
they may also be stated in this fashion: Granted that 
many of us despise Hitlerism and all its works, would 
we in the future make an effort to try to work con- 
structively side by side with a victorious Hitlerism— 
perhaps in connection with a disarmed England—in 
the eternal task of furthering the progress of the hu- 
man race? This is not so impossible as it sounds, if 
only we keep our emotions from clouding the scene. 
After an exhausting struggle it would no longer be a 
truculent Hitlerism on the rampage, and it seems un- 
likely that it would be a Hitlerism at all. But if we 


would be neutral we must come to terms with the 
possibility. 

Other discomforts, really less significant but more 
spectacular and emotion-rousing, that attend our 
neutrality, are doubtless even now in the making. 
They concern the “rights,” if any, of bystanders during 
wars. We may expect neutral nations to be disre- 
garded more ruthlessly than ever before, now that war 
has indeed come of age. In this there is every oppor- 
tunity to repeat our behavior of 1915, when we re- 
garded German submarine activities as criminal but 
acquiesced in the illegal interferences of the British 
with our commerce. It seems likely that the Germans 
will not recognize “international law’ at all on the 
present occasion; and if only we are realistic enough to 
admit it, a frank failure to recognize it will be very 
serviceable in putting an end to a lot of hypocritical 
humbug. The object of a war is to destroy the enemy 
utterly and all his supports; it is not to be humane. 
The sooner we grasp this fact, the sooner we are likely 
to cease the fruitless temporizing by which we have 
always whitewashed unwelcome blackness. In re- 
gard to our test of neutrality, how shall we feel five or 
ten years from now about Germans who prey merci- 
lessly on commerce? 

In consideration of these discomforts, it all comes 
to this: That the part played by a neutral nation, if 
conscientiously upheld, demands far more strength 
and courage than that demanded of a belligerent. 
Moreover it is not a romantic part. It can always 
be derided with such epithets as ‘‘coward,” “isola- 
tionist,” and others denoting an unheroic course, 
theatrically speaking. The glamor is all on the other 
side. This too we should recognize clearly at the out- 
set. And above all else, if we earnestly mean to be 
neutral, we must devote ourselves to the chief task of 
a neutral nation, which is that of building a world to 
replace the ruins of the world that the fighting nations 
are inevitably destroying. In practical, every-day 
language, this means that we are faced with a stu- 
pendous task of house cleaning at just the time when 
nobody else is in a position to supervise us or to make 
sure that we do it well. In 1914 we knew about this 
task. By 1915 it was largely forgotten as we began to 
fatten ourselves like vultures feeding on the carrion 
of world misfortune. And in 1917 came the inevitable. 

This time, if we mean to be neutral, we must do 
far more than mark time from the sidelines, or profit 
from the holocaust, or hypocritically disguise our real 
intentions about being neutral. Sooner or later 
there will emerge in Europe, accompanied by further 
economic and social breakdown, a few weakened and 
battered powers looking for some new grasp at life. 
What will we have prepared for them? That depends 
on our house cleaning. There is, for instance, the 
matter of our exploitive and acquisitive social order. 
There is the fact that we ourselves are still cheerfully 
supporting the war system. There is our general and 
unaltered hypocrisy under which we claim all sorts of 
good intentions without changing our ways of life. 
There are innumerable jobs to be done! 

These jobs must be done in the face of continual 
wanton mistreatment of our property, our citizens, 
our interests of all kinds, and they must be done in 
the equal anticipation of a victorious Empire, a vic- 
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torious Mittel-europa, or some horrible turmoil coming 
from complete social collapse. That is the way of real 
neutrality. If we don’t want that, let’s reject it now, 
joining the destroyers of the world, and may God have 
mercy on us in our weakness! We are in a position 
to make a momentous decision of incalculable import. 
Shall we go on as a nation of hypocrites, exploiting 
the weak with an unrighteous social system, in the 
end compromising our neutrality in the interests of our 


entanglements? Shall we take the easiest way, and 
throwing in our lot with the hordes of Mars, prolong 
indefinitely the agonies of a world that cannot or will 
not get along with itself? Or shall we guard a scrupu- 
lous neutrality, opposing war for ourselves and for 
everybody else with all our determination, and place 
this neutrality at the service of humanity by building 
the better world that is the only bulwark against the 
perpetual darkness of a lost civilization? 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLIV. August Services in Beards Hollow 


Johannes 


ETWEEN two and three hundred people turned 
out on each of the four Sundays of August, 1939, 
to pack the little white church in Beards Hollow 
to the doors. They did not come from Beards Hollow 
itself to any great extent for we do not have more 
than a dozen families. They came from the villages 
of Schoharie County, from summer hotels at Summit, 
from the Mohawk Valley and from cities like Albany 
and Schenectady. People from farther off appeared 
occasionally—Universalists from the Syracuse, Little 
Falls, Dolgeville, Oneonta and Fort Plain churches, 
and Dr. Moulton and Dr. Reamon. Up from their 
beautiful place at Onteora Park in the high Catskills, 
Mr. Harold Latham and his mother came twice, driv- 
ing some sixty-six miles each way. 

Again mixed motives impelled folks to attend the 
services. Some, I am inclined to think, came because 
they found comfort and strength; some because it was 
the old church building and society that they had 
known as children and that they had seen gradually 
go down; some because the whole project was a kind 
of a picnic with good speaking and music and an old- 
fashioned country social thrown in. 

There are three things, in my judgment, that 
have made these services a great success; a story 
back of them, advertising machinery that works ef- 
fectively, and services that never miss fire. 

The story is that of a minister with a summer 
home near by starting a movement to save a beautiful 
little church of another denomination from rotting 
down. The combination of a Universalist minister 
and a Lutheran constituency, uniting in a neighbor- 
hood project and inviting everybody to come in on an 
equal footing, was news to begin with. Perhaps death, 
which is so much dreaded and feared by many, lent 
a hand by taking off some of the hard shells of church 
life and leaving the kindly, co-operative people be- 
hind, but I doubt this. Had they lived, the “hard 
shells,” if there ever were such in our Hollow, might 
have felt the spirit of a new day when denominations 
just naturally work together. 

The advertising machinery, set up by a Lutheran 
publisher and editor in Cobleskill and made to function 
by the loyal support of a score of other editors, oper- 
ates this way: I supply the copy and one of the editors 
has it set up on Mondays and sends it out to the other 
papers so promptly that one paper carries the story 
that goes to press on Tuesday night. 

The first part of each week’s newspaper story has 


been devoted to what is to come and the second part 
to the Sunday just past. For two years I have had to 
write after services Sunday and carry the copy to 
Cobleskill to have it there by 6.30 a. m. Mondays, at 
which time the editor of the Schoharie Republican has 
picked it up, carried it on and started it “through the 
works.” Besides the stories that appear when the 
services are going on, there is an advance advertising 
campaign covering three weeks which, this year, was 
helped greatly by the Cobleskill editor sending out 
cuts at his own expense. These gave a picture of the 
little white church in its setting of dark woods, and 
also carried my face for what it was worth as an inset. 
The first that I knew that my friend was going to 
render this great service was when the prints from the 
cuts came through the mails to Boston. 

But this story will be Exhibit One of ‘How not 
to do it’’ unless I soon begin to tell what happened 
this year: 

The first service was an overflow meeting. After 
every aisle had been filled with chairs and all the 
people possible had been put on the pulpit platform, 
after the entry and gallery stairs were crowded and 
people had driven under the open windows to hear 
what they could, half a dozen or more loaded auto- 
mobiles drove up and after a survey went off. 

The service was five minutes late in starting for 
we always have a second bell and begin when it stops. 
On this occasion the bell ringer could not get to the bell 
rope in the gallery because of the press of people and 
so finally the Madame at the organ took the initiative 
and started the doxology. The central floral piece for 
this Sunday was a large basket of purple flowers from 
my sister’s garden in Cobleskill, purple coneflowers 
which I had never seen before and which she had 
planted just for this service, shooting star, cultivated 
thistle and velvety petunias arranged with exquisite 
taste. It was the prize basket of a summer in which 
the gardens have suffered severely, but in which the 
church has never lacked for beautiful baskets of 
flowers. 

The editor was the preacher and got through all 
right although a trip to Boston a day or two before 
had not done him any good physically. The assistant 
for the day was the Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen, a 


young Lutheran minister of Richmondville who is a 


natural leader of youth if ever there was one. A tireless 
pastor and a friend of man, like the minister who 


served there before him, he will succeed because he is 
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aman among men in the best sense. There was noth- 
ing pretentious or ornate about his prayer. Therefore 
it was a prayer and not a bit of ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. 

When he came out of church my brother counted 
sixty-six motor cars in the field across the road from 
the church which we bought last year for a parking 
lot, and some of the cars had already gone. 

The way in which the parking lot was made ready 
was characteristic and inspiring. After we bought 
the land, I had visions of hundreds of dollars of expend- 
iture necessary to fit the land for use. But, on the 
Thursday before the first service, a dozen farmers 
turned out with mattocks, shovels and their own 
brawny arms. One of them had driven thirty-six 
miles to Oneonta and had bought six worn-out hot 
water boilers of the type that we see in almost every 
kitchen and from which the ends had been cut, leaving 
a strong serviceable tube. Three of these placed end 
to end made the arch of a bridge across the deep ditch 
which separated the lot from the road. They were 
covered with earth and crushed stone and thus formed 
a perfect driveway. There were two of these bridges 
in position when I passed by on Thursday night 
coming from Boston. From the lot, the foundations of 
an old barn had been removed and the stone had been 
used as the parapets of our new bridges. The field had 
been mowed, the ground was dry and hard from the 
drought and one could drive over it anywhere. But 
beside the parking lot, people continued to use the old 
horse sheds and the road above and below the church 
as parking places. 

On the second Sunday, August 18, there were 
almost as many present, for the preacher, the Rev. 
John L. Cole, was a popular Methodist pastor in 
Cobleskill for several years and the papers had an- 
nounced his coming far and wide. Also they had told 
again the dramatic and romantic story of his life, 
which never had been used much in the press when 
he lived in Schoharie County. He is the man who was 
crushed by a falling derrick while a senior in the 
theological school, and while he was working on a 
construction job during his vacation. His back was 
broken and he was marked for death or for a life of 
helplessness. But the science of the surgeons and 
the sheer grit and will power of the man, brought him 
upright in two years so that he could begin his ministry. 
He was weak, crippled, hardly able to stand when he 
preached his first sermon, but he had a mighty faith 
that he could do it, and he has increased in power, both 
spiritual and physical, every year since that day. 
Now he is the district superintendent of his church for 
the Plattsburg district, traveling thousands of miles 
every year and leading a force of sixty-one Methodist 
ministers. If ever the old religion of reciting creeds 
and shouting hallelujahs was tossed out of the window, 
lock, stock and barrel, it was on this August Sunday 
in Beards Hollow when John Cole preached. And how 
the people liked it! Many of the old Methodist war 
horses from Cobleskill were in the congregation, with 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Lutherans gulping now 
and then at an unusually strong dose and then laughing 
at a witty sally. “If you cannot be religious repairing 
your motor car or changing the baby,” he declared, 
“then your religion is no good.” ‘“There is no sacred 


—no secular,” he thundered. ‘‘All life is sacred—or 
none of it is sacred.’’ Of all the definitions of religion 
that he studied with this congregation, the one that 
he puts at the top of the list is the definition of Prof. 
John MacMurray: “Religion is living, the whole of 
life.” The ties that such a dynamic, magnetic in- 
teresting man makes in a parish cannot possibly be 
broken by his moving away. His closest friends this 
Sunday filled the front seats and carried him off for a 
visit. 

On the third Sunday of the month, the editor was 
scheduled to preach for the second time. The heat 
had been intense all the week. Saturday night, about 
11 o'clock, it began to rain. Again at daybreak there 
was a second shower and then the mists closed down 
thick over Cobble and Pine Mountain with a little 
drizzle. But soon after ten o’clock, up through the 
mist and rain the cars began to come. We had a con- 
gregation not quite as large as that of the first Sunday 
but one which filled the aisles and overflowed again 
on to the pulpit platform. It was the most encouraging 
service in some ways of the summer. It seemed as if 
the idea of the services had rooted itself deep, and as if 
the people had really wanted to come. The only 
change we made in the service on account of the rain 
was to substitute ““Come Thou Almighty King” for 
the hymn that we had picked out, which began ‘“‘When 
Morning Gilds the Skies.” 

Among the Universalists present were the John 
Zollers of Little Falls with a party of five. 

The foreman of our composing room at 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, William D. Hamilton, drove up 
expressly for the service with his wife and their neigh- 
bors the Battisons. 

The Philip sisters of the Register and the Leader, 
who had been at the first two services, delayed their 
departure to be with us at this service and to help at 
the picnic dinner afterward. They were a great sup- 
port for both the Madame and me. 

Then we all started for Boston, the Hamilton 
party and the Philip party by motors, and I by the 
3.32 train from Schenectady. 

At this third service, the Rev. Morris Skinner of 
Cobleskill, pastor of the Lutheran church, made a 
simple and helpful prayer. 

We could not use the grove for the dinner, but the 
long, low ceilinged hall, built near the church in line 
with the old horse sheds, took care of the people ad- 
mirably. The coffee was hot, the cold meats, pies and 
cakes had been prepared at home, there had been at 
least a little rain, and the people were thankful and 
happy. 

The fourth service to the Madame seemed the 
best of all. Not that she would declare that the other 
preachers were more satisfactory than her husband, 
but what she called the “tout ensemble,” or whole 
thing, pleased her. Mrs. Chase of Cobleskill was back 
for the second time to sing the offertory solo, and how 
well it went! Roger Etz of Boston and Newark was 
there as preacher and the Madame likes his simple, 
earnest, direct way of talking, and then I think that 
she likes sermons on “Faith” better than sermons on 
“Works” for she gets more of the latter type and as 
an editor’s wife she is in a center of stir continually 
in addition to all of her own activities in Washington. 
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With the nations at the crossroads between peace and 
war, on that Sunday, “Faith” was the right theme for 
the hour, and it was ably presented. Then like every- 
body else in the church, the Madame was moved 
deeply by Reamon of Syracuse who came unexpectedly 
with his wife and daughters, and who made the prayer. 
He prefaced it with the statement that the president 
of the Federal Council had sent out an appeal to the 
churches of every name to pray that day for peace. 
Then he prayed so that probably all present prayed or 
wanted to pray and the peaceful little valley was made 
to stand before the throne of God with all the other 
valleys and cities of Europe and America. It was 
vastly more than a prayer for peace. It was a prayer 
that we who were there in that church might know 
whose we are and what we have to do. 

Said one of the farmers to me, ‘‘I heard you ask 
that man to write a report of something in his church 
for your paper. I wish you would send me a paper 
when that comes out.” 

Perhaps the Madame liked the service best be- 
cause it was the last one and in spite of the sadness 
of parting, there did come great relief. The month of 
August is always a month of strain. She is anxious 
that the music should contribute much. And all 
through the month it has contributed. All the singers, 
Mrs. Chase, Miss Curtis, Miss Becker, had beautiful 
voices and sang great music, while the congregational 
singing of the hymns was the best that we ever have 
had. As a closing hymn we had “Blest Be the Tie 
that Binds” and as they sang it, the people seemed to 
be formed into a great friendship circle. 

The collections are some gauge of attendance and 
interest and we took in $216.39 for the four services, 
or an average of $54.00 for each service. 

I christened one of my grand-nephews from 


Cobleskill at the last service—a sturdy beautiful boy 
who let out no yells. The communion table, where 
the little font was set, was trimmed with white flowers 
and candles and the service and the baby pleased the 
people. 

By a coincidence Dr. Etz was the preacher two 
years ago when I christened a grand-nephew from 
Chicago, and he remarked wittily in beginning his 
sermon, that he hoped to come again if the grand- 
nephews held out. 

When these services are ended, as ended some day 
they must be, and I sit in the chimney corner thinking 
of the days that are past, the details of the different 
meetings probably will be forgotten. But it is doubt- 
ful if I shall ever forget the total impression: the 
rising early on Sunday morning to get the large 
quantity of water boiling and ready for quick action 
on coffee (I have been caught once or twice with 
watched pots that never boil and I know that gallons 
do not heat as fast as gills); the quiet hours preparing 
for the service; the first trip down to the church in the 
car at ten with the Madame, the provisions and the 
flowers; the summons of the ten-thirty bell; the crowd 
about the door fully half an hour ahead of time; the 
endless line of cars; the farmers, the city folk, the sum- 
mer boarders, the relatives and friends arriving; the 
little church so spick-and-span in its white and cream 
colored paint, so warm and colorful with its crimson 
hangings and carpets; the packed house, the attentive 
faces, the ushers trying to get through the crowd with 
extra chairs, and always that little nucleus of tried 
and true folks who live in the Hollow, who work so 
hard day in and day out but who come cheerfully to 
the front in every time of need and do what they can. 

Those who preach the decadence of the times fail 
to reckon with these. 


The Church in America Faces the War Crisis 


Stanley Manning 


N this dark moment it is still possible for the 
Christian to believe that God moves in history. 
This is the basis of our faith and confidence.”’ 

To this high note was keyed the special meeting of the 
Department of International Justice and Good Will 
of the Federal Council of the Churches in New York 
on Wednesday, September 6. With only a few days’ 
notice, twenty-two men and women representing 
many different denominations came together to pre- 
pare a Message to the American Churches in this 
time of war. This statement will have been given 
to the press and announced over the radio before this 
report can appear in print. 

But important as that message is, the spirit of the 
meeting which formulated it, representing the spirit 
of the Church, is just as important. It was first of alla 
spirit of faith—faith that God is governor among 
the nations—‘““That tho’ the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the Ruler yet.”” It was faith, also, in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, a relationship which can- 
not be broken. We are a part of the family of God, 
in which all races and nations shere, even when they 
deny it. ‘‘We are members one of another.” Still 
further, it was faith in the certainty of just retribution 


for sin. A part of the suggested draft of the message 
read: “It is increasingly obvious that human affairs 
degenerate into chaos when men disregard the laws of 
God. The present tragedy is due essentially to moral 
and spiritual delinquency.” But there was no spirit 
of self-righteousness in the meeting, a congratulating 
of the American Church and the American people that 
they have avoided the sins for which others now bear a 
heavy burden of suffering, and for which they are 
destined to suffer yet more grievously. ‘‘We all share 
the guilt. To a greater or lesser degree all the nations 
in selfish pride have relied upon secular expedience.”’ 

There was emphasis upon another article of faith 
which we Universalists have been prone to overlook, 
perhaps because we have been excluded from the full 
fellowship of the Federal Council, but which is still a 
fact of Christian faith whose import and importance 
are being increasingly felt and more frequently ex- 
pressed. This is:faith in the Church, a modern in- 
terpretation of that article of the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed which says: “I believe ....in the Holy 
Catholic Church,” or as the Lutherans phrase it, 
the ‘‘Holy Christian Church.” There are ties of 
Christian fellowship which overstep not only national 
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lines but battle lines as well, uniting English, French, 
German and Polish Christians, and all others, in an 
ecumenical church, to use a word that has come into 
much more frequent use since the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh conferenecs of two years ago. 

Sometimes it is difficult for us who are not received 
into the full fellowship of the Federal Council of the 
Churches and of the World Council to realize that fact, 
that we are a part of the Church of Christ in the world. 
And to make that fact real to ourselves we need only 
to keep alive in our thought the spirit of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s verse, 


“He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in!” 


In addition to all these expressions and applica- 
tions of fundamental Christian faith, there were 
practical suggestions for teaching and action in these 
difficult times. There will be a great field of service to 
refugees, and perhaps also to prisoners of war. There 
is need for the Church to counteract the propaganda 
of hatred which has already begun, and which can 
easily so distort our thinking and stir our passions that 
we shall be drawn into the conflict. There is need for 
the Church and for Christian people to resist the least 
encroachment on those rights of freedom which are 
fundamental in our American system, insisting on the 
right of freedom of speech and of religious belief even 
for those who differ from us. These freedoms are 
always the first casualty in time of war. Censorship 
has greatly limited, if not abolished, them in all the 
nations in the present conflict. As time and the war 
go on, they will be still further curtailed. If we allow 
them to be denied to any in our democracy, we shall 
have taken one long step toward dictatorship. 

The churches must also keep before the mind of 
the world the fact that international disputes can 
only be settled by peaceful processes. One nation or 
group of nations may by conquest. impose its will 
upon another, as happened at Versailles, but such a 
course does not settle or even end international dis- 
putes. Because the world is a living, and so a changing 
organism, there must be provided a means by which 
peaceful change can take place. 

Still another suggestion made in the meeting was 
the need for the Church to speak a word of caution and 
of warning lest we allow ourselves to profit from others’ 
suffering and sin. The action of the stock market in 
booming prices in the hope of war profits was cited. 
That profit gained from helping our brethren to kill 
each other was one of the hidden factors which drew 
us into the World War in 1917, and will do the same 
thing again. 

Lastly, there was emphasis upon the duty of the 
Church to strengthen the announced purpose of the 
United States to keep out of war. Here there was 
more discussion than at any other point, because of 
the underlying differences in philosophy on which this 
attitude is based. It was unanimously agreed that 
the isolationist philosophy, keeping out just to save 
our own skins and possessions was utterly contradic- 
tory to the Christian point of view, and was repudi- 
ated. It was recognized that the absolute pacifist 


point of view demanded the same refusal to participate 
in the use of force, but that this motive was entirely 
consistent with Christian faith and philosophy, being 
based on the conviction that spiritual things are not 
only spiritually discerned, as Paul said, but spiritually 
attained, as well, and that peace and justice and 
friendship can never be gained by force. 

But it was strongly argued that there is a Chris- 
tian motive for non-participation in war that is 
neither absolute pacifism nor selfish isolationism; it is 
the conviction that when nations go to war, no matter 
who is victor, there is lost something of inestimable 
value which in the spiritual realm is measured in 
friendship, good will and understanding, and in the 
material realm in many of the achievements of human 
effort and culture in times gone by. There is need that 
these should be kept safe somewhere, that after the 
struggle ends there may be strong leadership in the 
only path that can lead to permanent peace. Somes 
one quoted Maude Royden who was asked at the time 
of the Czechoslovak crisis last year if she thought the 
United States ought to step in and help if there should 
be war. She said, in effect, “For God’s sake, stay out 
—there must be one place in the world where people 
can keep their sanity.” 

Recognizing these different philosophies, the 
meeting was unanimous in its conviction that they 
must not be allowed to divide the Church; that there 
must be room and welcome for those who take the 
absolute pacifist position, and those who believe that 
in the world as now organized, war, even though it be 
evil and unchristian, is the only, right alternative. 
There must be no calling of names, no branding as 
heretic or apostate, those whose conviction differs from 
our own. 

Underlying the attitude of everyone present there 
was evidence of a deep concern, to use the good Quaker 
word, that the Church should use to the full its spirit- 
ual resources of faith and prayer. It was said: “Our 
services of worship should emphasize the spiritual kin- 
ship of all nations and races; our sanctuaries should be 
filled with the Spirit of Him who is the world’s peace.”’ 
Only on that foundation of faith can the Church meet 
its duty and its difficulties in this time of crisis. 

The meeting had the benefit of the report of an 
international conference of lay experts and church 
leaders which was held in Geneva, Switzerland, last 
July, called together by the provisional committee of 
the World Council of Churches. That conference 
enunciated these principles as fundamental in the 
conduct of states and nations: “The equal dignity of 
all men, respect for human life, acknowledgment of 
the solidarity for good and evil of all nations and 
races of the earth, respect for the plighted word, and 
the recognition that power of any kind, political or 
economic, must be coextensive with responsibility.” 
It might well be added that the Church, custodian 
and generator of spiritual power, has the greatest re- 
sponsibility of all. 


* * * 


Our wonder at the American public school system becomes 
greater with every latest report. In New York, for example, roller- 
skating is now being taught as a regular part of the curriculum. 
We anticipate that marbles and mud-pies will be the next addi- 
tions to the higher learning.—J. H. H. in Unity. 
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A Letter from the General Superintendent 


O my Spiritual Kinsfolk Across our Zion—Greet- 
ings! 
Two statements: (1) “The Universalist 
Church has plenty of money;” (2) “The Universalist 
Church cannot do its work for lack of funds.’”’ Can 
they both be true? Yes. 

There is money of a kind—money for certain 
purposes, money whose use is limited to given geo- 
graphical areas. There is money which was given in 
form of endowments, of which only the income can be 
used (do we need to be reminded of what has happened 
to such income in recent years?). Then, too, there is 
money which has been and is being given for specific 
purposes. Most of these purposes are worthy and it is 
a blessed thing we have these gifts, but they cannot 
be used for any other purposes, no matter how great 
the need may be. There is money coming to the 
Church by way of annuities—a good thing for the 
Church ultimately—but in the meantime the carrying 
charges are a heavy burden. 

We have money. Yes; but it is “tied up” to 
definite projects and administered without regard for 
the requirements of our “family as a whole.”” What we 
need are ready dollars: cash on the line and unre- 
stricted. Oh, how we need it! Every direction in 
which we turn—eager to make advances—there comes 
back that same deadly, crippling, discouraging answer: 
“There is no money for that. Your plan is splendid, 
but how are we going to do it when there are no 
funds?” 

I appeal to our people everywhere to remember 
their Church in such amounts as they are able, but to 
refuse to restrict the use of these funds. Trust the 
fellow-Universalists who, in later years, are to be 
charged with the responsibilities of administration. 
The world is moving too rapidly for us to know just 
what the future needs will be. Those in office now and 
those who are to succeed them will do the best they 
know how, if their hands are not tied. Don’t streak 
their hair with gray. Trust them to do what you 
would think best at the time. 

However, it is not only bequests in wills that give 
me concern. We need money for new work. Nota 
great amount. No! I cherish no illusion about any 
“Million Dollar Drive.’’ All we need is a little im- 
mediate help from every living Universalist—an ex- 
pression of confidence in terms of dollars and cents. I 
believe I have a right to ask it. I make no apology in 
doing so. There is a new administration in our 
Church—an administration charged with heavy and 
grave responsibilities. I appeal to you to give us a 
start. We find ourselves in a financial strait jacket. 
Free us and we will do our best to “go places” and “do 
things.” 

We have inherited serious problems. The work 
in Japan and Korea must stop unless it is supported by 
our churches in far larger amounts than are at present 
being received. Of this fact there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. Our program in North Carolina is 
about to be drastically curtailed. We are considering 
the necessity of reducing aid to churches by as 
much as 50 to 75 percent. The Publishing House is 


week by week fighting for its financial life. We are 
tragically understaffed here at Headquarters (we have 
two persons to do the work nine are doing on the staff 
of the American Unitarian Association. $169,457.81 
of General Convention funds, the income from which 
might otherwise be used for purposes of expansion, is 
now invested in our National Memorial Church at 
Washington, D. C. These are all children brought 
into being by us. They must be cared for. All that 
we have inherited, plus all that we have coming in 
currently, is used in their care. 

But we long to launch out in an intelligent forward 
move, doing what has already been started in a more 
thorough fashion, starting new churches where they 
are needed, sending out workers into the field to repre- 


‘ sent the total program of the Church (qualified special- 


ists who can be spared to remain in the local parishes 
long enough to do their work effectively, studying 
population shifts, conducting institutes and preaching 
missions. The program for our youth must be en- 
larged. Adult education should be expanded without 
delay. Active parish ministers, as well as theological 
students, should be encouraged ‘to pursue graduate 
studies. The type of work which has been carried 
forward at the Jordan School in Suffolk, Va., should be 
altered to meet changed conditions. The possibilities 
for enlarging upon our work for diabetic children at 
the Clara Barton Camp are glorious and unlimited. 
We need new pamphlet material. We must have more 
publicity and of the right kind. 

All this, or any part of it, depends upon the degree 
of consecration of those of us who are willing to stand 
up and be counted—‘“‘1939 Universalists!’’ Let us, 
pray God, forget the attitude of being licked, start 
where we are with what we have, and get to work! 
We are custodians of a great trust. I believe we can 
be worthy. 

If you have read this letter thus far, my friend, 
please read on to the end, for now I wish to speak with 
you in amore personal way. I happen for the moment 
to be the General Superintendent of Churches. The 
office which I hold is charged with awe-ful responsibili- 
ties. I cherish no more illusions with respect to my 
own capacities than I do about million dollar cam- 
paigns. I know I am by nature a parish minister 
(and at heart will, I hope, always be one). I am, 
nevertheless, trying to do a particular job. That job 
I cannot even try to do unless I am provided with the 
means. I appeal for help. I appeal to you to give 
us a start! 

Will you send mea dollar—just one—and when you 
do so, say, “‘God bless you; use it; there are no strings 
attached’’? Is one dollar too much for you to give to 
your Church? Yet if every Universalist would do that 
we would have at least $65,000 to “build anew.” 
Please do not allow what the other fellow does not do 
to influence you. You are responsible primarily for 
yourself. And so am I. In the General Convention 
safe here at Headquarters are my $6.00, one for each 
person living at our house. Will you who are “‘heads” 
of families “‘match’’ me? If so, we will have over 
$100,000! 
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Or, will you say to me, rather, “I will give one 
dollar a month for this next year. The enclosed is my 
first payment. Use what I give in such ways as will 
count for the most.’”’ If only a third of our people 
would do this, we would be able to put two hun- 
“her and sixty-four thousand Universalist dollars to 
work! 

This project is a venture in faith. It is the 
gamble I took when I first came into the Universalist 
Church as a convert. It is the gamble I took when I 
heeded the call to the superintendency. Yet it is a 
gamble on the highest stakes I know. Will you take it 


An Early American 


with me? I say again that I believe I have the right 
to ask that question. 

Now put down your copy of the Leader and get 
into the mail what your heart prompts you to send, 
but bear in mind as you do so that this is not just 
another “begging” letter. It is an appeal to Univer- 
salists in the name of their Church and in the name 
of those values for which the Universalist Church 
stands. Bear in mind, too, that no Universalist. is 
being asked for more than Universalists who are 
Universalists can and will give. 

Give us a start! 


Novel by a Woman 


Henry Hallam Saunderson 


F a novel is a pronounced success when it first 
appears as a book; if it runs through successive 
editions for more than a half century; if it is re- 

published more than a century after its first appear- 
ance; and if its latest publisher be the University Press 
of one of our greatest educational institutions; we ask 
eagerly some questions. What was the book? What 
gave so long and vigorous a life to this work of fiction? 
And what was it that bestowed upon the book its 
resurrection? 

In the year 1797, only fourteen years after the 
peace which closed the War of the American Revolu- 
tion, there was published in Boston by E. Larkin, 
publisher, a novel, “The Coquette.” It attained im- 
mediate success, and was published in at least sixteen 
editions, continuing its active life until 1874, or seven- 
ty-seven years. 

It now has its resurrection at the hands of the 
Columbia University Press.* As this is the year 1939, 
this interesting literary event takes place one hundred 
and forty-two years after its first publication. The 
largest sales are believed to have been between 1824 
and 1828 when it was reprinted eight times. It was 
said to have rivaled, for a time, Sir Walter Scott’s 
Waverley Novels in popularity. 

There are copies of the first edition in the Hun- 
tingdon Library in Pasadena, Calif.; in the Library 
of Congress; in the New York Public Library; in the 
Library of the University of Chicago; and ia the Yale 
Library in New Haven, Conn. 

The Columbia University Press has used the very 
interesting method of photographing the pages of the 
first edition, so that this new edition is an excellent 
facsimile of it. They used the Yale copy except for a 
few pages which were more perfect in the copy in 
the New York Public Library. The title-page of the 
original book announces the work as ““The Coquette; 
or the History of Eliza Wharton; a novel; founded on 
fact. By a Lady of Massachusetts.” Someone has 
written in the name of this anonymous lady, Mrs. 
Hannah W. Foster. It was not until an edition pub- 
lished in 1866 that Mrs. Foster’s name was printed as 
the author of the novel. But that edition gives the 
citation: “By Mrs. Hannah Foster, wife of Rev. John 


*The Coquette, or the History of Eliza Wharton, by Hannah 
Webster Foster. Columbia University Press, New York, 1939. 
$2.60. 


Foster of Brighton and daughter of Grant Webster of 
Boston.” 

This introduces us to the book and the author. 
But why should the author have been anonymous so 
long? Let us realize that this work is one of the earliest 
of American novels; that it surpassed others in its 
literary excellence; that it still has vitality and vigor; 
but also that a woman of most unusual originality and 
courage wrote it in an era when it required these 
personal qualities for a woman to write a novel at all. 
The trend of the times was not only against such an 
adventure for a woman, but fiction was widely re- 
garded with suspicion. The surprising thing is not that 
the author remained so long anonymous but that she 
had the temerity to announce herself at the start as 
“A Lady of Massachusetts.’ She used, it will be 
observed, the strategy of asserting that her novel was 
“founded on fact.’”’” This avoided some of the prejudice 
which regarded fiction as essentially falsehood. 

For her foundation of facts, Mrs. Foster had 
excellent material. For nearly a decade, people had 
been relating, and commenting upon, the poignant 
story of a young woman of Hartford, Conn. She was 
of good family and was endowed with excellent and 
attractive epersonal qualities. But a lighthearted 
frivolity was a weak spot in her character. A clandes- 
tine affair with a ‘‘gay deceiver’? culminated in her 
untimely death. Mrs. Foster used the story with rare 
literary skill, keen psychological analysis, and a most 
wholesome and vigorous moral understanding. She 
shows all the qualities needed for this literary adven- 
ture in which she was eminently successful. And let 
it be emphasized again that she was a heroic literary 
pioneer. 

This novel is most unusual in literary form: it. 
consists entirely of letters—seventy-four in number. 
They are as if written by the principal characters; but 
the story flows along continuously. And not only is 
the narrative thus given, but there are, in these letters, 
the reactions of human beings step by step as the story 
progresses. Mrs. Foster was notably successful in 
depicting character. Her people are vibrant with life 
even though the era of the story was one marked by a 
high degree of formality. Each letter is in keeping 
with the personality of the person to whom it is at- 
tributed. Indeed Mrs. Foster resembles Robert 
Browning who made each character, in his greatest 
dramatic monologues, give a self-revelation. So with 
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these letters: each writer is seen by the reader as if 
highly transparent. And there is no blurring of 
characters in these portrayals. The year after the 
publication of ‘The Coquette,’ Mrs. Foster wrote 
this: “But the species of writing, which is open to 
every capacity, and ornamental to every station, is the 
epistolary.’’ She chose this method, it is evident, from 
a deep conviction and not just as a novelty or an ex- 
periment. 

Religious liberals have abundant reason for a 
lively interest in Mrs. Foster’s life, even beyond her 
pioneering work in literature. Let us look at the main 
points of her life. She was born in Salisbury, Mass., 
on September 10, 1758. She was therefore eighteen 
years of age at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. She caught the spirit of the times, in which 
so many traditions were shattered. She was the 
oldest daughter of Grant Webster, a successful mer- 
chant of Salisbury, later of Boston. She was a de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families in New England, 
that of Governor John Webster of Connecticut. 

Though educational facilities for girls and young 
women were scanty, she was widely read and highly 
educated for a woman of those times. The numerous 
literary and historical allusions in her writings are 
abundant proof of this. Her second book, published 
the year after the publication of ““The Coquette,’ was 
entitled ‘“‘The Boarding School” and makes an il- 
luminating analysis of female education in the late 
eighteenth century in New England. 

Brighton, Mass., was originally part of the town 
of Cambridge, and was separated from Harvard 
College by the Charles River. The year after the close 
of the Revolutionary War, the Brighton Parish was 
set off from the First Parish in Cambridge and became 
independent, though the Brighton Parish had been 
founded in 1730. In 1784 Rev. John Foster, a recent 
graduate of Dartmouth College, was settled as minister 
in Brighton; and the following year he married Hannah 
Webster. She was then twenty-seven years of age. 
Twelve years later, when she was thirty-nine, she 
published “The Coquette.’’ In this novel,she shows 
an inside knowledge of church life of that time, and of 
the position of the wife of a First Parish minister. 
She represents the young woman of the story as draw- 
ing back from marriage with a young minister of a 
church near Boston, and thereby losing the oppor- 
tunity for a highly desirable career. 

Mrs. Foster’s life in Brighton was interesting and 
fruitful. Her husband was of brilliant mind and was a 
notably successful minister. In ‘‘The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes describes 
him as “The mild-eyed John Foster of Brighton, with 
the lambent aurora of a smile about his pleasant 
mouth which not even the sabbath could subdue to 
the true Levitical aspect.’’ His published writings are 
notable. He devoted his entire ministry to Brighton. 
He resigned his pastorate in 1827 and died suddenly 
two years later. Mrs. Foster lived in Brighton until 
the year of her death, 1840. 

Her influence extended far beyond the boundaries 
of the parish in which she lived, and her work was much 
more than that of the wife of a parish minister. Charles 
K. Bolton, librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, says 
of her that ‘‘Her enthusiasm awakened the slumbering 


ambition of Phineas Adams who founded The Anthol- 
ogy Review and helped to usher in a golden age of 
literature in America.”” She inspired him to go to 
college, and he was graduated from Harvard in 1801. 
Two years later he founded Anthology out of which 
grew the Anthology Society, which founded the Boston 
Athenaeum. 

Two daughters of Dr. and Mrs. Foster were 
guided and inspired by their mother to enter literary 
careers. Even at the time when ‘“The Coquette” was 
having its largest sales, both daughters published 
books. In 1826 Mrs. Harriet Foster Cheney published 
“A Peep at the Pilgrims” and Mrs. Elizabeth Foster 
Cushing published ‘Yorktown, an Historical Ro- 
mance.” Each had other books published. 

During those years there was a tremendous re- 
ligious upheaval in Massachusetts. The ‘Unitarian 
Controversy”’ was raging. The battle lines, between 
liberal religion and a rigid orthodoxy, were sharply 
drawn. Dr. Foster of Brighton stood stanchly with 
the liberals, and had—as had many other ministers— 
the heart-breaking experience of seeing his parish 
divided, and the grief of the secession of some of those 
who had been his friends and parishioners. In 1827, 
in the forty-third year of his ministry in Brighton, an 
orthodox church was formed in the town. 

In 1825 Dr. Foster had shared in the movement 
for the creation of the American Unitarian Association. 
But in the years immediately following that event, 
he had reason to ask, as did many other liberal minis- 
ters of the time, Whence is to come new strength for 
our divided parish? The answer came in a startling 
way. Not only did Brighton find a marvelous 
answer, but Brighton answered this momentous 
question for other churches of the liberal faith. What 
was this answer? And who made the great dis- 
covery? 

Look again at Hannah Webster Foster, possess- 
ing a brilliant mind, taking a progressive view of life, 
and being moved by a heroic pioneering spirit. In this 
crisis she had the wisdom to see that one weakness 
of the churches was that their affairs were managed 
entirely by men. In womanhood, great power was 
waiting to be recognized and developed. Women are 
not second to men in spiritual capacity. That same 
great adventurous spirit, which had defied literary 
prejudices, now brushed aside religious traditions and 
gave expression to the spiritual powers of womanhood. 
Mrs. Foster and her associates among the women of 
Brighton consulted and then acted vigorously. What 
was their action? 

They organized, on April 1, 1829, in the First 
Parish in Brighton, the Ladies’ Association. This 
was only four years after a group of men, in Boston, 
had organized the American Unitarian Association. 
The records of the Ladies’ Association have been care- 
fully preserved, and show that one hundred and fifty 
women joined the new organization that first momen- 
tous day. And the organization still continues in 
strength and vigor. 

Mrs. Foster and those who acted with her had no 
precedent to go by. The thing had not been done be- 
fore. There was no pattern for such a structure: 
they had to make their own pattern. The trend of 
the social and religious life of the times was strongly 
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against allowing women to do such a thing: but they 
defied old prejudices and did the thing that needed to 
be done. 

Those creative pioneers not only did a work which 
has continued in their own community, but has been a 
guide and an inspiration in the whole fellowship of 
liberal religion. In other parishes, the women fol- 
lowed the example of the women of Brighton. Stead- 
ily and vigorously the movement continued. Then 
in the fullness of time, new leaders saw that the 
Women’s Alliance should be formed to give added ef- 
fectiveness to the revealed capacities of the women of 
the liberal faith. The Alliance federated many al- 
ready existing organizations of women, preserving the 
precious heritage of years of successful life and work. 
But the birthplace of this whole movement for or- 
ganizing the women of the liberal faith is Brighton; 
and the mother organization is the Ladies’ Association 
of Brighton. 

Mrs. Foster’s mantle fell upon younger shoulders. 
In 1784, the year that Dr. John Foster began his min- 
istry in Brighton, a baby girl was born and named 
Betsy. When she grew up she married Edward 
Sparhawk. Betsy Sparhawk was twenty-six years 
younger than Hannah Webster Foster; and she had 
been trained, nurtured and inspired by Dr. and Mrs. 
Foster. In 1830 she was elected president of the 
Ladies’ Association of Brighton and continued in that 
office for twenty-eight years. 

There may be readers of this article who will think 
that, though these women did organize an association 
of women, they were still dominated by the men who 
were the legal voters of the parish. This idea is refuted 
by historical facts which are marvelously proved by 
existing documents. Soon after organizing their own 
association, these pioneer women organized, in Brigh- 
ton, a Sunday School Society, which still continues. 
Note the name Society. It was not merely the Sun- 
day School, but a distinct organization to promote 
religious education, and to mother the Sunday 
School. 

The women raised a considerable sum of money 
to construct, within the church building, suitable 
rooms for religious education. There still exist the 
original letters, and other documents, which tell, in 
animated fashion, the course of events. The women 
asked permission to make the structural changes within 
the church building. The men sent them a letter, 
objecting to the plan, and pointing out that the build- 
ing needed outside work done on it, which would be 
visible to all; and they urged this as a “‘patriotic’”’ 
duty. 

Were the women dominated by the men? Not at 
all. A letter, still existing, signed by Betsy Sparhawk, 
gives in courteous but incisive words the answer of 
the women. She tells the men that if they were ac- 
tuated by the “patriotic” feelings which they urge 
upon the ladies, the building would be painted by 
the men. And she declares most emphatically that the 
ladies will spend their money only for their own 

chosen projects. 

‘ The parish records, immediately following, speak 
of the carrying out of the rebuilding project by the 
ladies; and they include a vote of thanks to the men 
who had painted the meetinghouse. 


The records of the Ladies’ Association, covering 
several years, show that the members plunged into 
social service. They bought, made, and maintained 
equipment for use in homes in time of sickness and 
accident; and this in an era when medical science was 
primitive and hospitals were few. 

Spiritual culture, religious education, and social 
service were, as we see, primary objects of this move- 
ment by Mrs. Foster, her associates, and successors. 
Feminism was rank heresy, but it was forward-looking. 
As early as 1770, when our Revolutionary War was 
impending, John Trumball had prophesied that in- 
tellectual women were to be among the glories of the 
Golden Age which he believed was soon to come. Of 
the new America, he wrote: 

Her daughters, too, the happy land shall grace 
With powers of genius, as with charms of face; 
Blest with the softness of the female mind, 
With fancy blooming and with taste refined, 
Some Rowe shall rise, and wrest with daring pen 
The pride of science from assuming men; 

While each bright line a polished beauty wears, 
For every muse and every grace are theirs. 


In “The Coquette,’’ Mrs. Foster creates a signifi- 
cant scene and its conversation. At a social gathering, 
one of her women characters says that ‘she never med- 
dled with politics; she thought they did not belong 
to ladies.” Another retorts that she ‘‘must beg leave to 
differ’ and adds: ‘‘We think ourselves interested in the 
welfare and prosperity of our country; and conse- 
quently, claim the right of enquiring into those affairs 
which may conduce to, or interfere with, the common 
weal. We shall not be called to the senate or the field 
to assert its privileges, and defend its rights, but we 
shall feel for the honor and safety of our friends and 
connections who are thus employed. If the community 
flourish, and enjoy health and freedom, shall we not 
share in the happy effects? If it be oppressed and 
disturbed, shall we not endure our proportion of evil? 
Why then should the love of our country be a mas- 
culine passion only? Why should government, which 
involves the peace and order of the society, of which 
we are a part, be wholly excluded from our observa- 
tion?” 

Very evidently these are Mrs. Foster’s own views, 
and she goes on to have them applauded by the gentle- 
men present who declare that these ideals are “truly 
republican.” Written in the infancy of this American 
Republic, these ideas are highly significant. It took 
more than a century for the nation to catch up with 
them, and to bestow full citizenship upon women. 

It is difficult for us, in these times, to realize the 
prejudices and handicaps which women had to over- 
come in their endeavors after their normal life. When 
the Ladies’ Association was organized in Brighton, 
there were, as yet, no colleges for women anywhere in 
this republic. Mount Holyoke was chartered as a 
seminary in 1836, and became a college more than 
fifty years later. Vassar was founded in 1861. Welles- 
ley was chartered in 1870 and Smith College in 1871; 
and both opened in 1875. Bryn Mawr was founded 
in 1884. How slowly and reluctantly did prejudice and 
tradition yield to the intellectual life of American 
women! 

The social-service work of the Ladies’ Association 
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has been mentioned above, especially the medical ad- 
venture of these women. The first woman to receive 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine was Elizabeth Black- 
well, and in 1849. Boston University was the first 
university in the world to abolish all restrictions 
against women; the first in America to grant a woman 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In the late fifties of the past century, the English 
novelist, Charlotte Yonge, shocked her parents by 
announcing that she was about to publish a novel. A 
family council was called, and reluctant permission was 
granted, only on the condition that she make no finan- 
cial profit from anything “so unladylike.’”’ So she 
devoted her income to missionary work among savages. 
See, then, how daring was Mrs. Foster who wrote 
“The Coquette” sixty years earlier! That was an 
epoch-making event! 

For religious liberals, Hannah Webster Foster 
should not be a name unknown, nor should her per- 
sonality be merely a shadowy outline. Her place is 
unique in American life, in our early literature, in 
defying impeding prejudices, and in promoting liberal 
religion among women. She was truly dynamic in 
her personality, daring in her projects, and prophetic 
in her ideas. Our liberal movement today is more 
vigorous because of her continuing influence. 


* * * 


WHITHER OUR INDIVIDUALISM? 
Ralph Grieser 


FEELING of individualism which you and I 
naturally possess is well expressed by George 
Gissing in ‘‘The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 

croft.”” Henry is speaking of his early years in school 
when he had to drill once a week on the playground. 
He says, “I hated the standing in line, the thrusting- 
out of arms and legs at a signal, the thud of feet 
stamping in constrained unison. The loss of in- 
dividuality seemed to me sheer disgrace. And when, 
as often happened, the drill sergeant rebuked me for 
some inefficiency as I stood in line, when he addressed 
me as ‘Number Seven,’ I burned with shame and rage. 
I was no longer a human being; I had become part of a 
machine, and my name was ‘Number Seven.’ ’”’ Where 
is there a man in America who does not resent being 
called ‘Number Seven’? To some degree each of us 
feels our individuality and we want others to recognize 
it. We like to hear our names pronounced and re- 
spected by our friends. The self is distinctive and 
assertive. 

When there was placed in a man’s hands a steering 
wheel, and under his foot an accelerator, his sense of 
individuality was not depreciated. Power merely 
accentuated the self, and added to the impact an in- 
dividual made. It was only when the motorist found 
other cars on the road (and that was not so long ago) 
taking the same lane as he that there was forced upon 
him the new idea of need for regulation. Not until 
cars were common did individuals submit to traffic 
rules and traffic lights. Costly collisions and long 
delays made limitation of freedom in driving toler- 
able. 

In the field of human and social relations we are 
about at the time when the first “stop and go” lights 


are being hung out. 
as “social security,” 


We awkwardly use such terms. 
“the right of collective bargain- 
ing,” “co-operative medicine,’ and ‘industrial de- 
mocracy.”’ Individuals suddenly thwarted by others 
in a society which is steadily growing congested are 
forced to admit that some laws and signals must be 
agreed upon. Gradually, a few of the greatest of 
entrepreneurs are confessing that unrestricted compe- 
tition in the drive for profit in business is not our 
solution. Without changing the system motivated by 
profit in the least, they admit that a few laws may be 
required to curb ruthlessness. They see that some 
traffic laws may be required. At the same time, 
however, many cry out in alarm and begin calling 
names when there is a slight attempt at bringing order 
into business and social relations. As a contemporary 
has put it, ‘Our great problem is, and will be, how to 
secure the regimentation necessary without destroying 
all the liberty of the individual.’”’ This is a frontier 
which must occupy us in the days ahead. The solution 
will not come suddenly. We shall have to work at it 
conscientiously through many hours of experimen- 
tation in human engineering. 

The final step or successive steps to the right 
balance of regimentation and individualism are not as 
important as two other matters at the present time. 
First, it is imperative for the sake of our souls that we 
agree to the necessity of drafting some social traffic 
rules. As it was foolish for the motorist of a decade 
ago to throw his monkey wrench at the red lens in a 
traffic light, so one brings harm to himself when he 
tries to crack some of the newly coined traffic rules of 
social legislation. To admit that the time has come 
when unlimited competition is no longer desirable is to 
think wisely. It is important to perceive the turn 
which history is making in our time, so that we may 
ride the crest of this new wave of regulation in social 
traffic. We must hasten to the right point of view. 
Second, we must be co-operative in forming the new 
rules. That is our most important item of public con- 
cern these days. The goose step as it is known in 
Europe will be our lot unless we work co-operatively 
and furiously to set up laws to maintain our liberties 
without excessive regimentation. Fascism will con- 
sume us if we do not quickly legislate, in these days 
when the traffic has become congested, a few simple 
rules of human behavior which will “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.”’ We 
must lay down the rules quickly. 

The way to preserve our liberty, then, is to recog- 
nize the need for social rules and to put all we have 
into their establishment. The spirit within us which 
dreads to be called ‘‘Number Seven’’ may be preserved 
in freedom if we will speedily work with others in 
creating a happy set of rules for business and social 
conduct. It may not be too late to save our individ- 
ualism and our democracy if we hasten to think and 
act co-operatively. That is how we are solving the 
automobile traffic; that is how we may yet solve the 
industrial and social traffic. 

* * * 

The dreams of childhood are a part of childhood’s life, as" 
later dreams are a part of maturer years. And after all if the 
dreams had not been dreamed then life had not been lived.— — 
Clarence Darrow. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


APROPOS CALAIS, ME., CHURCH 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

About a year ago, repairs to our church, which had long been 
needed, became imperative, since wood was falling from the 
‘steeple and endangering pedestrians. We were able to borrow 
$1,000 from the American Unitarian Association, and agreed to 
‘repay it at the rate of $200 a year. 

Realizing that this was a Herculean task for our society of 
gradually shrinking membership and income, I resolved to send 
-out an S. O.S. (Save Our Steeple) to former members and friends. 
However, before my appeal could be broadcast the Great Hurri- 
cane came, inflicting untold damage to so many of our churches. 
‘We, of course, kept silent as to our needs. 

As the time of payment of the first installment draws near, 
~we find ourselves too far from our goal (despite sample fairs, 
candy sales and what not) and since the duty of thinking up ways 
to earn the money has been laid upon me, I have decided to send 
-out our S. O. S., hoping that some left-over vacation dollars 
will find their way to us. 

In 1920, there was observed at this church the fiftieth an- 
-niversary of its federation, and I am told that it is the oldest 
federated church of Unitarians and Universalists continuing 
-under the same name. (I understand that some Southern churches 
federated earlier, but have gone under different names.) Our 
-church is sometimes said to be the result of the famous “Saxby 
‘Gale which blew two churches into one.” 

The enclosed history is told in the words of E. H. Lamb, 
who is often called the historian of the St. Croix Valley. To 
-understand the story fully, it should be borne in mind that Mill- 
-town, New Brunswick, and St. Stephen, New Brunswick, are ad- 
_joining towns across the St. Croix River, exactly opposite Mill- 
‘town, Maine, and Calais, Maine, just as if they were all one 
town. 

Ruth Reynolds Clark. 

Calais, Me. 


(The history of the Calais church is given in an article in 
“this issue.—Ed.) 


cd * 


DISAPPOINTED NOT TO HAVE CORRECT LISTING 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Aug. 19 I see that Rev. Mary Andrews 
‘Conner objects to “being listed incorrectly.’ As I happened to 
represent 1896, I was somewhat disturbed, too. After serving 
for five years, 1898-1902, as sessional secretary, I was disap- 
pointed not to have a correct listing and even thought of cor- 
recting the author, Rev. Stanley Manning. All I hope is that 
‘the correction will be made in the permanent record. 

Marion L. Gardiner. 

North Providence, R. I. 


* *” 


THE BELMONT, FERRY BEACH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
My conception of the Kingdom of Heaven, I assure you, has 
always been quite vague; and I am grateful for the helpful articles 
I find in The Christian Leader concerning this realm. However, 
-you may be further assured that I have not yet fully recovered 
_ from my complex feeling of thrill, shock, and perplexity at the 
first reading of the paragraph in the editorial columns of the 
July 29 issue which attributed to the very place where I have 
lived during these past two summers some of the characteristics 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
‘ If the Kingdom of Heaven is primarily a place where there 
are no secrets, a place to become intimately acquainted with all 
residents, where the communistic atmosphere, both political 
_.and non-, abounds, then definitely there is a resemblance! I can 
_-yerify all these characteristics of the Belmont; in fact, I could 


even give numerous examples in proof. For instance, the letters 
Don Brookes receives as well as the ones he sends are enjoyed by 
all and my pipe wouldn’t be any treat at all if I didn’t clean it 
regularly with one of Junior Witham’s cleaners—George Thur- 
ber’s typewriter (one of Salem’s oldest relics) is the curse of the 
building. The part partitions give us opportunity to enjoy an 
abundance of fresh air, and some of the rooms even have run- 
ning water, especially when it rains. 

Yes, we all know there isn’t another place like the Belmont 
on this earth in spite of the razzing it has always received. To 
“Uncle Walt” and John Sayles it is the gun-barrel, to the natives 
of this vicinity it is the old bowling alley, to Bert Goff and the 
Ferry Beach crew it is home, and we are thankful for the vision 
of the writer of the editorial, who is able to see here some re- 
semblances to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Bob Dick. 

Saco, Me. 


* 4 


VACATIONS MAY CAUSE OUR DISAPPEARANCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As has been said recently by many critics, the Universalist 
Church is slowly disappearing in this country. 

In June or July of each year, many of its fatigued ministers 
apparently are anxious to take a long summer vacation with the 
result that in the fall the Sunday school children in many cases 
are lost to the denomination. 

No wonder that the Lutheran denomination is getting ahead 
so rapidly in this country. In Buffalo in the Kensington district, 
for example, one Lutheran church holds a Bible school for three 
weeks in July for the benefit of its children, who to keep up 
their interest are daily fed light lunches. Then after two weeks 
of rest, this church has a real Sunday school picnic and the chil- 
dren are transported free of charge to a large grove near by where 
they have games and various kinds of amusements and are 
awarded prizes. This sort of thing goes on from time to time and 
the result is that when fall arrives none of the children is lost 
except perhaps a few who have moved elsewhere. On the other 
hand it is nothing unusual to find from twenty to thirty new 
children in the Sunday school room. That church teaches and 
preaches real Christianity and is prosperous. 

Now what about the only Universalist church that is left 
in Buffalo? Does it not go on a vacation in July and August? 
In the fall how many children can a visitor see in its Sunday 
school? Few indeed. Why? Because our ministers as a rule 
have never been instructed in how to run successfully, either a 
church or a Sunday school. Some of them still preach especially 
to “the radicals, the agnostics, the disillusioned and the for- 
saken,’’ as it appears one deceased clergyman did according to 
the July 29 edition of the Leader, page 719. 

Wm. E. Lockner. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


bal aa 


APPLAUDS DR. ATWOOD AND O. C. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I was a tiny child I angered and shocked my mother 
(who had been born and bred a devout Methodist) by declaring 
of a colored boy, that if a Negro had as good a character as a white 
boy I’d be willing to marry him. Knowing now the terrific 
prejudice there is among my intelligent friends against the social 
equality of the cultured Negroes, I am not surprised that my 
friends scream in horror when I insist that, if the world exists, 
the day will surely come when there will be no color line. Con- 
sequently I have read with approval O. C.’s contribution in the 
Aug. 26 Leader, and, in the Sept. 2 issue, Dr. Atwood’s magnificent 
statement of the case. 

B. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


CALLING CHURCH SCHOOL 
WORKERS TO WASHINGTON 


What the Universalist Church is to be- 
come will depend, in the final analysis, 
upon what those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of leadership training make it. 
What they make it will, in turn, depend 
upon their vision of the opportunity which 
is theirs and the willingness with which 
they resolve to equip themselves for their 
task. 

The Washington Convention will be a 
great convention. All gatherings of Uni- 
versalists in these days of frustration 
should be meaningful, but our coming 
together at Washington this next month 
holds exceptional promise. The program 
is to be condensed and unified. There 
it is that our leaders will meet each other, 
become united in their common endeavor. 
There will be told the nature and scope of 
our work, a forecast of what we might be- 
come. 

No local church should deny its leaders 
of religious education the opportunities 
for friendship, the strength which comes 
from numbers, the breadth of vision, the 
tools available, and the inspiration of such 
a meeting. 

Let our church schools across the country 
make a wise selection of at least one rep- 
resentative and make it financially possible 
for that person to be in attendance at 
Washington. Such an investment will pay 
large dividends even during times of de- 
pression. 

Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent, 
Universalist Churches. 
* * 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
INSTITUTE 


The first meeting of the Greater Boston 
Sabbath School Union will be in the nature 
of a “Rally Institute’’ to be held on Satur- 
day, Sept. 28, at the Malden Universalist 
Church. Registration is from 3.00-3.30 
p. m., followed by an address on ‘Adult 
Education’”’ by Rev. G. Douglas Frazier. 
From 4.15-5.30 group conferences will be 
held: Kindergarten under the leadership 
of Mrs. Herbert L. Perry of the West 
Somerville Baptist Church; Primary, Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman; Junior, Miss Sally A. 
Daniels of Pilgrim Press, Boston; Inter- 
mediate—Senior, leader to be announced. 

A directors’ meeting is called for 5.45 
and supper will be at 6.15. Worship at 
7.15 will be conducted by Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Frazier. Scheduled 
for 7.30 is the address of the evening, by 
Rev. Robert Wood Coe of Brookline, on 
“The Joy of Teaching.” 

Reservations for supper must be made 
not later than Sept. 20 to Mrs. C. R. 
Barker, 89 Magoun Ave., Medford, Mass., 
Mystic 3172-W. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


Children’s Re- 
| ligion is a maga- 
zine we are happy 
to recommend to 
the readers of this 
page. Long known 
as The Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher, 
with the September 
issue, title, size and contents have changed. 
Jeanette E. Perkins, associate editor, ex- 
plains the reason for this in an editorial in 
the current issue which she has given us 
permission to print. In addition she has 
expressed her delight at our wholehearted 
endorsement of the magazine. 

“The new title, Children’s Religion,’’ she 
says, “indicates a wider scope for the maga- 
zine’s usefulness and a change in its em- 
phasis. It makes the child and his re- 
ligion—at home, in the church, at play— 
the center of the picture, instead of the 
teacher and her tools. 

“The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher has 
always welcomed parents as important 
visitors to its pages. It has constantly 
interrupted its talks to teachers to give 
some father or mother with a helpful mes- 
sage a chance to pass the message along to 
other parents. Now, with the change in 
the magazine’s name, the parents’ status 
is changed from that of welcome visitors to 
equal participants. 

“Tf parents or teachers were asked Why 
teach children at all? the answers of edu- 
cators would supplement those of parents, 
and the answers of parents would supple- 
ment those of the educators. In the same 
way the questions What to teach? When 
to teach it? and How? would be answered 
according to the methods each group had 
found best. Each should read the answers 
of the other, for each needs the other’s 
ideas, experience and convictions. 

“Children’s Religion is inviting both 
groups to meet under the same roof, as it 
were, for each to examine the materials of 
value in the other’s as well as in its own 
realm. This is needed, to bring about 
more intelligent co-operation of home and 
church, and make what the child learns in 
one an extension of what he learns in the 
other. 

“Tt is addressing articles to parents which 
it hopes teachers will read, and stories and 
programs and lesson materials to the 
teachers which it hopes the parents will 
read. It is recommending book lists 
which it fondly hopes will create a stam- 
pede in the bookstore and library by both 
parents and teachers. It is printing 
stories to tell in the home or church. Its 
humor is addressed to anyone who can 
laugh at his own folly and turn it to wis- 
dom, whether he is bringing up a child in a 


family or leading a class in the school. 

‘‘When parents and church school leaders 
read the same books and articles they have 
a common background for their thinking, 
for their answers to questions, and for 
their methods of teaching. The child pro- 
fits from this. What he learns at home is 
in harmony with what he learns in school. 

“Worship is a part of every church 
school program. The child who comes 
from a home which cultivates the spirit of 
worship is at home in the worship service. 
He understands its purpose, he recognizes 
its language, its silences. For the benefit of 
families who have never started family 
prayers or made a practice of quiet times. 
together, we are printing each month, 
beginning in October, suggestions for 
‘Worship in the Family.’”’ 

Upon request—a post card will do— 
the G. S. S. A. will gladly send a sample 
copy of Children’s Religion to anyone 
wishing it. 

* *” 


WORTH KNOWING 


“How Our Religion Began,” by Edna 
M. Baxter of the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Education, is a book just published 
by Harpers. It was reviewed in the Li- 
brary Desk in the Aug. 26 issue of the 
Leader. Because we believe it will be of 
great help to teachers and children between 
the ages of eleven and sixteen, we are glad 
to make special mention of it on this page. 
Miss Baxter’s aim is to lead children to an 
appreciation of the Bible through under- 
standing how it developed. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Registration at the Northern New Eng- 
land School of Religious Education (inter- 
denominational) held annually at the New 
Hampshire State University at Durham, 
reached a new high last month. Faculty 
and staff included 46, student body 386, 
children in the laboratory school 81, 
week end delegates for the special Adult. 
Conference 66. Miss Andrews of the G. S. 
S. A. staff is a member of the Advisory 
Council of the school. Thirteen teachers 
and officers from Universalist churches. 
were in attendance this year. 


Miss Marion L. Ulmer of Congress 
Square Church, Portland, Me., was regis- 
trar at the Winnepesaukee Youth Camp, 
Aug. 7-19. This camp is sponsored an- 
nually by the International Council of 
Religious Education. This year’s session 
considered the task of youth in The Chris— 
tian Community in the Modern World. 


Miss Gertrude L. Taft, formerly of 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, has a 
cepted a position with the Y. W. C. A. 
Worcester, Mass. Her new duties 
Sept. 1. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THERE ARE NO FOREIGNERS 
This caption might be considered the 
‘theme song of the missionary textbooks for 
the year. It is a theme that requires medi- 
tation and real study. 


Mrs. Harry A. Hersey, writing for the - 


September-October issue of The Bulletin, 
in an article entitled ‘‘Read, Mark, Learn!’’ 
‘says: 

“Increasingly church folks are thinking 
-of the world as a unit, the church as a 
world church. Yet in spite of this ideal, 
we find the study texts for the year issued 
as home and foreign books.’’ This does 
‘seem an anomaly when one considers that 
‘the subject for interdenominational study 
is “Christ and the World Community.” 


Mrs. Hersey writes: 


“ “Knowledge is Power’ has been a 
familiar slogan to Universalists for some 
years. It is a power of many kinds. As 
we face the possibilities of adding to our 
knowledge this year by reading and study- 
ing I am thinking of the power of under- 
standing and appreciation that shall flow 
from our learning and be translated into 
action at home and abroad. 

“Arthur H. Limouze has prepared a 
book for general reading and suggestive 
for study, ‘Homeland Harvest.’ This is a 
brief but interesting story of three hundred 
years of activity by and for the Christian 
Church in North America. It may yield 
great encouragement when you realize how 
much has been accomplished for the King- 
dom of God on earth. You will certainly 
realize afresh the needs and problems of 
our day and I trust be moved to their solu- 
tion. 

“Mabel M. Shiebley has prepared a plan 
book called ‘A Course for Adult Groups 
on Christian Missions in America.’ 

“Dr. John Scotford presents a vivid pic- 
ture-book, ‘Spanning a Continent,’ and 
Frank S. Mead in ‘Right Here at Home’ 
presents many true stories and incidents of 
people of all ages who have been given a 
chance through missionary agencies. Writ- 
ten for young people and seniors, this 
book presents some problems which elder 
people need to recognize and solve. 

- “There are other interesting books for 
all ages—notably on Alaska—which we 
would do well to read and use in various 
ways.” (N. B.: There are available ex- 
cellent picture-maps, cut-outs including 
one of an Alaska Eskimo house and outline 
for making a village, paper dolls and pic- 
ture sets of children and their toys around 
the world, among them Mexican, Japanese, 
South American and Alaskan; all splendid 
for missionary education in your adult 
| group as well as the church school.) 
_ “*The World Church in the World 
Crisis’ is the sub-title of Basil Mathews’ 
Shook, ‘Through Tragedy to Triumph,’ and 
Teally the theme for all mission study 


q 


courses this year. Mr. Mathews gives a 
perspective of the Universal Church, of 
its problems and achievements, of the es- 
sentials of the faith by which it lives, of 
its plans and hopes for the future. This 
was prepared after wide travel and study, 
including participation in the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council meeting at 
Madras. The report of the findings of the 
Madras Conference should be used in con- 
nection with Mr. Mathews’ book. These 
two books require real study for the best 
results to our church, local and universal, 
but do not fail to read them. 

“Anna Canada Swain and Dr. J. T. H. 
Sailer have both prepared helps for the 
presentation of these books and Sue Wed- 
dell will have a course on them out this 
month. 

“You will also want the picture-books in 
this connection—‘World Focus,’ a photo- 
graphic panorama of the Madras meeting 
and its world backgrounds, and ‘One 
Great Fellowship,’ a fine collection of pic- 
tures with brief text showing the impact 
of Christ on the world in the past and the 
present implications and the goals for the 
future. 

““*Comrades Round the World’ by S. 


Franklin Mack and ‘Far Round the 
World’ by Grace W. McGavran are full of 
stirring incidents illustrating the practice 
of Christianity in all parts of the world. 
These are designed for young people but 
will enrich the life of any adult. 

“These books may all be ordered of the 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon St. 

“There is also new W. N. M. A. project 
literature for the asking. There are the re- 
vised questions and answers about North 
Carolina, a new leaflet on Japan, a new 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp leaf- 
let and a blotter. We have a new service 
to be used when the missionary boxes are 
opened. There are sets of worship services 
(six for ten cents) prepared by Laura Her- 
sey for use at the institute at Ferry Beach. 
The theme is service through giving, un- 
derstanding, friendship, learning, compas- 
sion, religion. There are excellent worship 
services on Racial Understanding and 
Peace, available at three and five cents 
each, respectively. There is a new leaflet, 
‘Who Is the Tall Woman in Blue?’ (price, 
one cent) which every officer in a woman’s 
group should have.” 

Mrs. Hersey concludes her column on 
the books for study with these words: 

“Literature of all kinds is published in 
abundance but it must be purchased and 
absorbed and translated into life if it is to 
be effective. May we all do our part.” 


Calais Church Survives Storm and Fire — 


But Needs Help 


In the history of Calais, the decade from 
1830 to 1840 seems to have been a time of 
unusual religious thought and action. In 
1835 there was a great revival in the town. 
During these ten years, four new churches 
were started, some of them leading to the 
founding of others of the same denomina- 
tion a few years later. The first of these 
churches was the Unitarian in 1831. Then 
came the First Baptist in Milltown in 
1832. Then the Universalist and the 
Methodist, both in Milltown, in 1835. 
Out of these grew the Second Baptist in 
*41, and the Calais Methodist in 749. 
Unlike Jonah’s gourd, churches do not 
spring up in a night, but usually they are 
the result of years of work by men who get 
little credit and sometimes are wholly for- 
gotten. 

Universalist men and ministers were 
early in the field. If there had been none, 
it would not have been necessary for Par- 
son McColl to preach two strong sermons 
against that sect. Several ministers of 
that denomination came and went during 
the years, but it was not until 1835 that 
they felt themselves strong enough to form 
an organized body in Milltown, Me. 
They held services in the schoolhouse, a 
very common custom of the time, and one 
which was continued until quite late. 
Some of the Universalists contributed to 
the building for another denomination 


with the idea that they might use the 
church some of the time. In this they 
were disappointed, and so they built a 
small structure of their own. But by this 
time there were more Universalists on the 
other side of the river and they could get a 
better site over there, so there they built. 
The first two pastors they had were William 
S. Clark of Lubee and Ebenezer Fisher, 
D. D., of Charlotte, names still familiar in 
those towns. They worshiped in their 
small church for thirteen years, when it was 
burned. Immediately steps were taken to 
build another, and a larger and better 
building was the result. The dedication 
took place December 13, 1855, and this 
building served the congregation for 
nearly fourteen years. But that congrega- 
tion grew smaller and the last minister 
preached much in Calais, holding services 
in City Hall. 

Then came the gale, sweeping its way 
over a wide territory and tearing to pieces 
everything it possibly could. On the fifth 
of October the word went around that the 
Universalist church had gone down in the 
blow. Many went over to see the ruins. 
It was too much for the weak society, so 
they held one more meeting. Some of them 
went to the congregation in Calais, and 
they, about a year later, purchased a half 
interest in the Unitarian church and the 

(Continued on page 896) 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Albert Bruner, a member of the Olinda, 
Ont., Universalist church, is the Conserva- 
tive candidate for Parliament for his dis- 
trict. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins were 
called on Tuesday, Sept. 5, to Sidney, O., 
to attend the funeral services of Dr. Cum- 
mins’ sister, Miss Helen Louise Lyon. 


Rev. Thomas J. Farmer will supply the 
pulpit of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on Sept. 17. Other 
supplies will be announced from time to 
time. . 

Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher in Leominster 
Sept. 10. Sept. 17 Dr. Coons will preach 
in Lowell and Sept. 24 he will have the 
services in Provincetown. 


Mrs. Osear DeGraff, mother of Mrs. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, died at her home 
in Canton, N. Y., Sunday, Sept. 10. The 
funeral was held Sept. 12 with Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., officiating, assisted by 
Rev. Hugh S. Tigner. 


In the churches in Massachusetts where 
there are not settled ministers, the preach- 
ers on Sept. 10 were: Dr. U. S. Milburn in 
South Acton; Rev. Charles H. Emmons in 
Framingham; Prof. Alfred S. Cole in An- 
nisquam; Dr. Henry R. Rose in Lawrence; 
O. Herbert McKenney in Lowell; and 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk in Provincetown. 


Rev. James Stewart Diem has been 
asked to continue as acting pastor of First 
Universalist Church, Stoughton, and the 
Unitarian-Universalist church of Muk- 
wonago, Wis., until Dec. 1. Mr. Diem will 
enter the Graduate School of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, this month, and 
in addition, take work with Mrs. Diem in 
the Adult Education Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley of the 
Chureh of the Divine Paternity, has re- 
turned to New York after a three months’ 
preaching tour in Europe under the aus- 
pices of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches. 
During his stay in England he had the 
privilege of meeting the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd 
George, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood and a number of other dis- 
tinguished churchmen and _ statesmen. 
Mrs. Priestley was one of the representa- 
tives of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association at the World Conference of 
Christian Youth held recently in Amster- 
dam, Holland. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. About 250 people filled the 
Camp Hill church Aug. 27 for the last ser- 


vice of a series of special meetings .which 
have been well attended. Twenty-five 
young people attended a Camp Fire dedi- 
cation service at which new officers were 
elected and installed. At the annual 
business meeting a junior board of trustees, 
composed of six young people, was ap- 
pointed. This board will co-operate with 
the senior board and act as a training 
school to acquaint young people with 
church management. Families of .church 
members who have memorial windows in 
the church have donated liberally to the 
repairs of these windows. Extensive re- 
pairs are to be made on roofs of church and 
parsonage. All organizations have bal- 
anced their budgets. It was impossible 
because of inclement weather to carry on a 
great deal of the work with parishes in the 
southern part of the state. The Cohassett 
church will be host to the State Convention 
to be held in October. 


Kentucky 


Hopkinsville-—Rev. W. O, Bodell, pas- 
tor. Rev. Charles H. Emmons and Dr. 
George E. Huntley visited this church on 
their recent trip in the South. Mr. Em- 
mons occupied the pulpit on Sunday 
morning, Aug. 18. All Universalist 
churches in western Kentucky were rep- 
resented. Dr. Huntley is remembered as 
having dedicated the Consolation church 
in October, 1922. For the past five years, 
most of the Protestant churches in the 
city have held union evening services in 
Virginia Park during July and August. 
Mr. Bodell was recently requested to con- 
duct a service, the first time that a Uni- 
versalist minister has been asked to do so. 
Arrangements have been made for the State 
Convention to be held with the Beulah 
church, beginning Sept. 21, with Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Macpherson, president of the Gen- 
eral Convention, as the visiting speaker. 

* * 


CALAIS CHURCH SURVIVES STORM 
AND FIRE—BUT NEEDS HELP 
(Continued from page 895) 
combined organization spent $10,000 in re- 
pairs and renovations of the building. This 
fusing of the two grew into Union Church. 

In the 1870 fire, they told of the tre- 
mendous losses, but above all they told 
over and over again how Robert Smiley 
saved the Unitarian church. The Uni- 
versalists had decided to unite with the 
Unitarians and the building was being 
thoroughly repaired outside and in. The 
outside was finished and had been re- 
painted. The carpenters were busy within 
and the staging and lumber cluttered it up. 
. . . But across Main Street was the large 
Masonic building and alongside of that a 
huge pile of laths ready to be shipped. 
Sparks from the City Hall and the Grafton 
House poured against the steeple and it 


looked as though there was no chance to 
save the church and with it would go all 
that side of the street below. Mr. Robin- 
son had just finished the job of painting 
and he had ladders at his home further 
down the street. One of the men em- 
ployed by Mr. Robinson was Robert 
Smiley, aged nineteen. He was then work- 
ing in St. Stephen, N. B., but had come 
over to watch the fire. He volunteered, if 
they would get ladders, to do what he 
could to save the church. Ladders were 
brought and Smiley ascended to the bell 
tower and kept kicking the burning pieces 
off as they fell. A line was soon formed 
and buckets of water passed along until 
they could be pulled up with a rope. 
Another man, George Hussey, volunteered 
to help Smiley, although he was not used to 
climbing and was afraid when he got to the 
steeple, but he stayed and pulled up the 
buckets while Smiley threw water on the 
burning places. In the meantime the fire 
had swept down the other side of the road. 
Blowing up some of the buildings with 
powder was tried but met with no success. 
The Masonic Hall soon caught. The 
Masons saved many things that could be 
carried out, but lost the hall and the furni- 
ture. (This did not discourage them for 
only three days later they worked the 
Master Mason degree in Gates lumber 
office.) The laths, of course, made good 
food for the flames. 

Blasts of heat often drove the two men 
to the other side of the steeple, but they 
hung on, and every chance he got Smiley 
would rush around to the front and wet 
down as much of the building as he could. 
Suddenly the ery went up that the ball on 
top of the spire was on fire. Although it 
was hard to hear through the roar of the 
flames, Smiley told them to lash some 
ladders together and send them up. Two 
other men came to help, a Mr. Smith, and 
a sailor. The ladders proved to be about 
ten feet too long. Smiley wrapped a rope 
around the lower part of the spire and 
hung the ladders so that about ten feet 
were below the edge. He then climbed the 
swaying ladders with a rope and when he 
reached the top, got one end of the rope 
around the small part of the spire and tied 
the ladders, and lowered the other end for 
a bucket of water which the men below had 
scooped out of the gutters. With a sauce 
dish he threw the water on the ball and put 
the fire out. 

Soon after this the cry came that the 
ball was again on fire, and this time the 
water was of no use as the ball was badly 
cracked by the many years of exposure 
and the fire was inside. Hussey tried to 


cut a part of a long axe handle so that — 


Smiley could use it with one hand, but this 
took some time as he had only a jack-knife- 
Someone found a carpenter’s short handled 
axe inside the church and passed it up to 
Mr. Smith and he ascended the ladder and 
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cut the ball loose and it fell to the ground. 
After this, a careful watch kept the sparks 
from catching the shingles, and the church 
was saved, and with it the entire side of 
Main Street. The boards on the front of 
the church were so badly scorched from 
the fire across the street that they all had 
to be replaced. 

The citizens of lower Main Street got 
together a purse of $20, and Benjamin 
Young presented it to Mr. Smiley and he 
in turn shared it with Mr. Smith. With his 
$10, Smiley bought a silver watch. 

In 1935, sparks from a fire which de- 
stroyed the Opera House (on the site of 
the City Hall mentioned above) ignited 
shingles on the roof, and the firemen, to 
fight the blaze, took the hose up through 
the steeple, tying it to the bell. After 
the fire, in the darkness and confusion, the 
bell-rope was cut, and the bell carried 
away with the hose. 

The bell is now in place, and we hope 
to keep it ringing for many years to come. 
If there are those who would like to supply 
a few notes, any contribution, however 
small, would be most gratefully received, 
and should be sent either to the minister, 
or to Miss Josephine Moore, Main Street, 
Calais, Me., who is treasurer of the Steeple 
Fund. 


* * 


ANCESTORS’ DAY AT LANGDON 


It was with no idle purpose in mind that 
groups of people motored from various 
parts of New England to Langdon, N. H., 
to attend Ancestors’ Day services in the 
old meetinghouse. For nearly thirty 
years this day has been observed. The day 
itself, Aug. 27, was beautiful, with sun- 
shine and moderate temperature. Flowers 
artistically arranged added to the beauty 
of the services. There was organ and violin 
music in the forenoon and a ladies’ choir 
rendered selections in the afternoon. 
The social hour at noon, when all partook 
of a picnic lunch, furnished a fellowship 
which was all that could be desired. Old 
acquaintances were renewed and new ones 
formed. Miss Sarah Porter who originated 
and endowed these services is still missed. 

The addresses were of high order. Rey. 
E. L. Noble, of the Universalist church in 
Dover, spoke in the morning and pleaded 
for a return of the altar to the home. He 
lays some of the indifference to the church 
to the fact that people in the home have 
forgotten God and pay no attention to re- 
ligious things. There should be devotions 
in the home at some time during the day. 
Rey. Albert W. Altenbern, of the Univer- 
salist church in Woodsville, spoke in the 
afternoon of the life that Jesus brought 
into the world. There are many people 
who are living but do not live. They are 
breathing, taking some little part in the 
affairs of life and yet are not really alive. 
They have very little contribution to make 
to human progress. The last speaker was 

. Barron F. McIntire, of the Feder- 
ed Church. Mr. McIntire is a genius 


at building sermons. His theme was based 
upon a story of a haunted house which, 
after years of decay, was purchased and 
improved and became a credit to the neigh- 
borhood. There are times when our lives 
seem to be going to decay but which after 
a while are built up, transformed, made 
cleaner and more beautiful. Altogether, 
this service was one of the best held in 
the old meetinghouse for several years. 
When we motored home we felt that it 
was a day well spent, that we had not been 
out simply for a Sunday ride but that with 
the ride there had been a service which 
had uplifted and inspired us all. 
Arthur A. Blair. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIR 

(Continued from page 878) 
genial recreation chairman, Warren J. 
Guild. Of course there was the inevitable 
clambake, the sail up the Saco, the mys- 
tery trip to a destination unknown (which 
proved to be Cape Elizabeth) and an 
Oriental dinner with chopsticks directed 
by Miss Ione Cate. Nor can it be for- 
gotten that the institute’s right hand-man, 
the assistant to the dean, Benjamin G. 
B. Durkee, contributed to the success of 
the institute. 

Mrs. Allen H. Lester, chairman of the 
international nights entertainment com- 
mittee, was ably assisted in the various 
entertainments by Miss Anna Cherise, 
Earl Dolphin, Miss Ione Cate, Mrs. 
George Thorburn, Mrs. Florence Edfors, 
Jane Welch, and the indispensable Ferry 
Beach crew. The grand finale of the week 
was, of course, the banquet and danse 
internationale held in Rowland Hall Fri- 
day night. This was a delightful evening 
featuring movies, table games, dancing, 
and a typical Ferry Beach floor show. 

Everyone is urged to become a member 
of this worth-while institute. For all those 
who desire an opportunity to study world 
affairs critically and intelligently, Dr. 
Arthur I. Andrews’ Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach is strongly recom- 


mended. 
* * 


FROM H. A. H. 

In his “vacation” (7?) Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey of Danbury, Conn., tuned 
ninety-two pianos and rode the bicycle 
912 miles. He states that the widely pub- 
lished newspaper reports of his cycling 
are incorrect in most details, including the 
spelling of his name in the “sweetest” 


manner. 
*” * 


THE CAMPBELLS AT OLINDA 

The Rev. George Campbell writes from 
Olinda, Ont.: ‘We have returned to 
Olinda Parish after fifteen years, the last 
seven of which we were in Cicero, Central 
Square, N. Y., parishes. 

“On July 28, Cicero, where we lived 
and own a home, gave us a farewell party 


in the I. O. O. F. Hall, at which one hun- 
dred were present. After the program of 
music, personal gifts and a purse of money 
were presented to us. 

“Mrs. Campbell was president of Cicero 
School Board, member of Onondaga County 
Children’s Court Committee, president of 
Ontario-Cayuga Association for two years 
and president of Universalist Women’s 
Aid Society of New York State for five 
years. We are both members of the Betts 
Memorial Church of Syracuse. We are 
glad to be back in our former parish.” 


* * 


CHOIR ROBES 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris of 1314 River- 
side Drive, New York, N. Y., would be 
pleased to send to any church desiring 
choir robes, about two dozen well-made 
robes in ‘‘Roosevelt’’ blue, used in the 
New York City church. White collars 
included. Sizes from 14-year-olds to 
adults. Perfect condition. Apply prompt- 
ly to Mr. Harris. 


* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1939-1940 

1939 

July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove. 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 16-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Nov. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for International 
Extension (tentative). 

Nov. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 

Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 

Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 

March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 


Church 
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April 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 

May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously reported............... 1,092 
Bethel {S? Ci a eae eee 2 
Liberty; Miss. 2 ae eee ee 3 
LOta Se aries Me oe ee 1,097 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 439. Washington, 


D.C., 3. Total, 442. 
Obituary 


Frederick W. Taylor 


Frederick W. Taylor of Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
died Wednesday, Aug. 23. Mr. Taylor came to 
Clifton from Brooklyn, where for thirty-eight years 
he had been employed by the city of New York, first 
in the comptrollers office and later in the magistrates 
courts. 

He was a member of Crystal Ware Lodge, F. and 
A. M. of Brooklyn; Brooklyn Chapter No. 148, R. A. 
M.; Brooklyn Veterans Association of the 106th 
Infantry; and was a member of All Souls Universalist 
Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Gillett Taylor; 
three brothers, Arthur, Lester and Judge Franklin 
Taylor of Brooklyn; and a sister, Miss Fannie Taylor 
of New York. 

Funeral services were held at the home in Clifton 
Springs on Saturday, Aug. 26, with Rev. B. F. But- 
ler of Seneca Castle officiating. 


Albert W. Brown 


Albert W. Brown died Aug. 21 in Geneva (N. Y.) 
General Hospital at the age of eighty-two years. 

Mr. Brown was a member of Sincerity Lodge, 
F. and A. M. of Phelps, and had ever been a resident 
of this region. 

His is survived by four sisters: Mrs. Fannie For- 
gham of Lyons, Mrs. Emma Runyan of Orleans, 
and Mrs. Bertha Gowdy and Mrs. Stella Gowdy of 
Wellsville, also by several nieces and nephews. 

Funeral services were held in Geneva on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 23, Rev. B. F. Butler of Seneca Castle 
officiating. 


David L. Rand 


David L. Rand died in Brighton, Mass., Aug. 23, 
in his ninetieth year. He was born in Rye, N. H. He 
was formerly a well-known builder in Boston. At 
one time he was superintendent of the Sunday school 
in the Second Society of Universalists in the Town 
of Boston. 


Miss Orlena Tiffany 


Miss Orlena Tiffany, born near Stockton, IIL, 
Feb. 14, 1865, died Aug. 29, 1939, the last of her 
immediate family. Miss Tiffany was a member of 
the Stockton Universalist church O. E. S., House- 
hold Science Club, and Cemetery Association, of 
which last she was president. She was generous and 
kind and a loyal supporter of her church, of the 
Leader, to which she had subscribed for many years, 
and of various community interests. She leaves 
many nephews and nieces and other relatives. Fun- 
eral services were held in Stockton Universalist 
Church, Rev. O. G. Colegrove officiating. 


Notices 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 74th annual session of the Universalist Con* 
vention of Minnesota will be held Oct. 5 and 6, 1939» 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the purpose of hearing reports, election of officers 


and the transaction of any other business that may 
come before the Convention. The morning session 
will begin at ten o'clock. 
T. J. Farmer, Secretary. 
a” 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of the Universalists of New 
York State will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 2-5. The State Sunday 
School Association will begin its annual session 
on Monday, Oct. 2, ending on Tuesday evening. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day with the*annual 
meetings of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid Association. The annual meet- 


ing of the ministers will also be held on Wednesday. 
The 114th annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, when the occasional sermon will be de- 
livered by Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton. 
Business sessions will be held on Thursday and the 
event will end with a banquet on Thursday. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 

* * 

W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The 45th annual sessions of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
the Universalist church of Augusta, Maine, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 19, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
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electing officers for the ensuing year, and transacting 
such other business as may come before the meeting. 


Dora S. Wish, Secretary. 
‘8 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C, 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 


John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
me 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The 24th (8rd biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., beginning Monday evening, Oct. 16, and con- 
tinuing with business and educational sessions on 
Oct. 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1939. 

The convention program will include the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers, the trans- 
action of other business, addresses, group confer- 
ences and exhibits. 

Ruth Owens Pullman, Secretary. 


x * 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, 1939, for the transac- 
tion of any business that may legally come before it 
and to act upon the following proposed amendments 
to the Constitution: 

1. That Article I of the Constitution be amended 
by substituting the words “The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” for the words ‘““‘The Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church,” so that the article will read: 

“This organization shal) be called The Association 
of Universalist Women.” 

2. That Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution be 
amended by substituting the word “‘five” for the word 
“three,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

3. That Article IX, second and last sentences be 
amended by substituting the word “seven” for the 
word “‘five,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meetings 
in connection with the General Convention, and in 
October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meeting. 
At any meeting of the Executive Board seven mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum.” 


Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
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Crackling 

An author sent a manuscript to Ambrose 
Bierce with the request that he give her a 
“erjticism in one sentence and drop further 
comment.’ He replied: “The covers of 
your book are too far apart.” 

This brings to mind a deft acknowledg- 
ment of William Makepeace Thackeray 
upon receiving a book from a notorious 
hack: ‘‘Your volume has arrived. I shall 
lose no time reading it.’”—Watchman- 
Examiner. 

ok * 

Judge: ‘Have you anything to say before 
I pass sentence?” 

Burglar: ‘“‘No, except that I think it’s 
mighty unfair to have been identified by a 
man who kept his head under the bed- 
clothes all the time.””—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘Now, Freddie, explain the 
difference between “sufficient” and 
“enough.” 

Freddie: “If mother helps me to cake I 
get sufficient. If I help myself I get 
enough.” —Exchange. 

* * 

After six weeks’ stay, McNab grudg- 
ingly gave the hotel porter a shilling. 

“Ye know, when I was in Paris tips 
cost me nigh on ten shillings,’’ he said. 

‘Were you there many years, sir?’”’— 
Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Young Bride: ‘‘My husband promised 
me a surprise if I would learn to cook, so 
I took lessons.”’ 

Friend: ‘What was the surprise?” 

Young Bride: ‘‘He fired the cook.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Teacher: “Surely you know what the 
word ‘mirror’ means, Tommy. After 
you’ve washed your face and hands, what 
do you look at to see if your face is clean?”’ 

Tommy: ‘The towel, ma’am.’’—Path- 
finder. 

* * 

Man (entering barber shop, much in 
need of haircut): ‘‘Did I get my last haircut 
in this shop?” 

Barber: ‘No, sir, we’ve only been in 
business two years.’’—Telephone Topics. 

* * 

Asked to paraphrase the sentence, ‘‘He 
had a decided literary bent,” a city scholar 
gave this version: 

“He was very round-shouldered through 
excessive writing.””—Hdinburgh Dispatch. 

* * 

“T am never happy unless I am breaking 
into song,” said the boastful one. 

“Well, why don’t you get the right key? 
Then you wouldn’t need to break in,” said 
the bored one.—Portland Herald. 

ok * 

The class was set the task of writing an 
essay on “Our Dog.” Little Tommy was 
the first to finish. His essay read: “Our 
dog. We haven’t got one.”—Furnica, 
Bucharest. 
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